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FINAL REPORT 



op 



THE BUILDING COMMITTEE. 



to the Select and Commoi Councils 

of tike City of Philadelphia. 

* The Building Committee of the Giraed College foe Orphans, 
respectfully . . 

REPORT; 

That they have the satisfaction to announce officially to Councils, the 
completion of the work intrusted to them, and its final transfer, on the 13th 
November last, to the Directors appointed for its future management, 

A full account of the work, from its commencement to its close, is con- 
tained in the accompanying Report of the Architect, to which document the 
Committee refer Councils for whatever information they may require, in 
reference to the plan and details of execution. 

The total amount expended on the work, is $1,933,821 78, which is 
$66,178 22 within the sum specified by Mr, Girard, for the erection and 
endowment of the College. Had no depreciation taken place in the value 
of the Stocks and Loans originally set apart by the Commissioners of the 
Girard Estates to constitute the College Fund, a surplus of $921,714 42, 
would have been left to support the establishment ; and, had the said stocks 
and loans continued to yield the rate of interest which was accruing from 
them at the time of the transfer, the College Fund would have amounted to 
about $1,500,000, after paying the whole cost of the work. The losses, 
however, having more than counterbalanced the accumulation of interest, 
it became necessary, in order to complete the work, to draw on the Residu- 
ary Fund, to the amount of $31,525 11 ,* and the future means for conduct- 
ing the College will have to be derived from the same source. 



The following statement exhibits in a condensed form, an account of the 
finances to the present date. 

On the 20th of April, 1833, the Commissioners of the Girard Estates set 
apart the following Stocks and Loans, to constitute the College Fund, viz, 

6331 Shares of Stock in the Bank of the United States, - $664,715 00 
8 Certificates of Loan, Pennsylvania, ... 1,221,78500 
1 Certificate to City Corporation, .... 113,500 00 



Making, $2,000,000 00 
Total amount of interest accrued from time to time, on the 

unexpended portions of the fund, - - • 854,536 21 
Cash received from sale of refuse materials, ... 1,587 20 
Amount drawn from Residuary Fund, to complete the Col- 
lege, 31,525 11 



Making the total receipts, estimating the College Fund at 

the Executors' valuation, * $2,887,648 52 

Amount expended for building the College, • • • $1,933,821 78 
Loss on sale of Stocks at Executors' valuation, - - 900,813 30 
Amount expended by the Trustees and Directors, uncon- 
nected with the building of the College, - - - 51,835 22 
Unexpended balance of Appropriation, - ... 1,17822 



$2,887,648 52 



The great depreciation in the value of the stocks and loans, has been the 
only cause of delay, in the completion of the College, beyond the time neces- 
sarily required for the proper construction of a work of so great magnitude. 
During the years 1841-2-3-4, the value of the stocks became so much 
reduced, from causes to which it is unnecessary here to allude, that the 
Committee deemed it more prudent to allow a partial delay of the work, 
than to impair the fund by unreasonable sacrifices; they consequently con- 
fined their operations, chiefly to what they might be able to accomplish out 
of the interest which a portion of the fund was then yielding. 

As much objection has been made, during the progress of the work, to 
the costliness of the plan, the Committee would here take occasion to say, 
that such objections are without foundation, and arise from a very partial 
examination of the Will. It should be remembered, that Mr. Girard gave 
specific directions as to the length, breadth and height of the building. He 
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directed that the whole interior should he vaulted; that the rooms, vestibules 
and lobbies should be floored with marble; the stairs constructed of marble; 
the whole exterior faced with marble; the entire building roofed with marble; 
and that every thing should be done in the most permanent and durable 
manner. Hence, there js nothing that could have been omitted, except the 
surrounding portico ; and that is fully justified, if not required, by the in- 
junction of Mr. Girard, that " utility and good taste should be left to deter- 
mine in particulars not specified in the Will." This portico was adopted 
by Councils, after great deliberation, with singular unanimity; and it only 
remains for those who object, to look at the building, and say whether it 
would have been a tasteful object, had the proportions given by Mr. Girard 
been adhered to, and the surrounding portico omitted. 

The Committee have pleasure in saying, that nothing has been left undone 
that would give permanency and durability to the buildings; and that all 
contracts have been made with strict reference to economy on the one hand, 
and the capability of the contractors on the other; — the agents they have 
employed, have all proved faithful to their trusts ; and the work has been 
conducted, from its commencement to its close, in such a manner as to 
reflect the highest credit on all who have been concerned in carrying out 
the plans. 

The designs of every part of the work have been made by Thomas U. 
Walter, Esq., the Architect of the College; to whom belongs the credit of 
having commenced the work, and carried it on through every difficulty to a 
successful completion. 

The most of the marble-work has been done' by American artizans, under 
the direction of our excellent Superintendent, Ms. Findley Highlands, 
who, it affords the Committee pleasure to say, has conducted his department 
of the work in the most skillful and masterly manner. 

In conclusion, the Committee would congratulate Councils upon the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of a work, which will ever stand as a monument 
to the liberality and benificence of its Founder, and an evidence of the taste 
and skill of its Architect ; while at the same time it will constitute one of 
the proudest ornaments of our city. 

John C. Davis, Chairman. 
Isaac Elliott, 
Algernon S. Roberts, 
James J. Boswell, 
William Morris, 
William W. Halt, 
Robert Hutchinson, 
Jacob Amos. 
Philadelphia, February 3, 1848/ 
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THE ARCHITECT. 



To thm Building Committee 

of the Olrard College tor Orphan** 

Gentlemen: — 

la pursuance of your Resolution of the 11th ult., I proceed to lay 
before you (( a final report, embracing an account of the work from its com- 
mencement to its close." 

The first subject which naturally presents itself, is the architectural de- 
sign from which the buildings have been constructed. As this design is 
essentially different in many particulars from the plans I had the honor to 
submit originally to Councils, as well as from every other plan that was 
presented in pursuance of their advertisement, it will be proper for me to 
advert briefly to the circumstances which led to the change. 

On the 31st of January, 1888, Councils enacted an ordinance providing 
lor the election of a Board of Trustees for the management of the College, 
and on the 21st of the following March, an ordinance relating to the build- 
ings, in which provision was made for the election of an Architect, and a 
Building Committee consisting of Jour members from each Council. The 
duties of the officers thus to be elected, in reference to the plans, are defined 
in the following extract from the latter ordinance. 

u Section iv. The Building Committee, together with an equal number 
from the Board of Trustees of the Girard College for Orphans, and the 
Architect of the College shall, as soon as practicable, determine upon a plan 
for the said College building or buildings. 

" Section v. When the said plan shall have been duly arranged by 
the aforesaid Building Committee, Committee of Trustees and Architect, it 
shall be reported to the Select and Common Councils, and if the same shall 
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be approved by them, the said College building or buildings shall be erected 
agreeably thereto; provided always, that any minor arrangements which 
may not affect the general design and character of the buildings, may be 
made therein by the said Building Committee, as they may find it necessary 
in the prosecution of the work." , 

In pursuance of this ordinance Councils assembled on the 38lh of March, 
1833, and elected an Architect, and a Building Committee consisting of 

Messrs. John Gilder, Messrs. Joseph Worrell, 

Joshua Lifpincott, Samukl V. Meheick, 

John R. Neff, Johit Bybxly, and 

Denris M'Credy, Ephraih Haihxs. 

And the Trustees, in compliance with the same ordinance, appointed, as a. 
Committee to act in conjunction with the Building Committee, 

Messrs. Nicholas Biddle, Messes. Thomas M'Euhw, M. D,, 
Beitjahih W. Richards, Thomas Dohlap, 

John Steele, William M. Meredith, and 

Joseph M'Ilvaihe, Richard Price. 

The Joint Committee met on the 19th of April, 1833, and agreed that 
all the plans which had been previously offered to Councils, should be set 
aside, and that the Architect be directed to prepare a new design for the 
main-building, with a portico embracing the whole three stories in height, 
extending around the entire structure after the manner of a Greek temple, 
and conforming, in the dimensions and form of the cella or body of the 
building, to the directions laid down in the Will of Mr. Girard. 

Upon these general instructions, and the directions of the Will, I founded 
the present design, which was finally adopted by Councils on the 29th of 
April, 1833; the excavations for the foundations were commenced on the 
6th of May, the corner stone was laid on the 4th of the following July, and 
the whole establishment completed and transferred to the Directors on the 
13th of November, 1847, making fourteen years and six months as the 
entire period occupied in the execution of the work. 

EXTERIOR OF THE MAIN-BUILDING. 

The general design of the building is that of a Greek temple, having eight 

columns on each end and eleven on each side (counting the corner columns 

both ways,) making in all thirty-four columns. Had no other consideration 

id into the design of this peristyle, than what taste alone would suggest, 
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I should undoubtedly have made the flanks at least four columns more in 
length; but the length, breadth and height of the cella having been establish- 
ed by Mr, Girard in his Will, there was no alternative left but to make the 
, cella according to the specified dimensions, and adapt the peristyle to it as 
best I might, without regarding the relative proportion between the front 
and flanks. 

The order of architecture in which the exterior is composed, is the Gre- 
cian Corinthian: the columns are 6 feet in diameter and 85 feet in height; 
the bases are 9 feet S inches in diameter and 3 feet 2 inches high, and the 
capitals are 8 feet 6 inches high and 9 feet 4 inches wide on the face of the 
abacus. The corner columns have l£ inches more diameter than the inter- 
mediate ones, for the purpose of overcoming the apparent reduction in their 
size arising from their 1 insulated 1 position. Each frustum composing the 
shafts, as well as the bases, consists of a single piece without vertical joints. 

The shafts are composed of frusta measuring from 2 feet 6 inches to 6 
feet 3 inches in height, accurately jointed and set on milled lead;— each 
shaft is channeled in 24 semi-circular flutes, with fillets terminating, under 
The capital, in water leaves. 

The capitals are each constructed in fouf courses;—* the first course con- 
sists of a single piece of 1 foot 7 inches in height, embracing an annular 
row of sixteen water leaves;- — the second is likewise composed of one piece, 
which measures 2 feet 9 inches in height, and contains an annular row of 
eight acanthus leaves; the third course consists of two pieces with a vertical 
joint running through the middle; it measures 2 feet 11 inches in height, 
and embraces the volutes and the cauiiculi ; — and the fourth course con- 
stitutes the abacus, the height of which is 1 foot 3 inches; this course is 
composed of four pieces, the vertical joints being obscured by honeysuckles 
dovetailed into the bell, thus making each capital to consist of twelve sepa- 
rate pieces, all of which are securely doweled and cramped together, and 
the joints so disposed between the cauiiculi, as not to be observed. 

These capitals have all been executed on the grounds of the College, of 
marble from Chester county in our own State, .and the most of the work 
has been done by American artizans. As a specimen of architectural sculp- 
ture, they will not suffer by comparison with the most admired structures 
of ancient or modern times. 

The nett amount of marble" in each column, including the base and capi- 
tal, is 1346 cubic feet, the weight 103 tons, and the cost $12,994, as follows: 

Marble for the base, $1,304 

Workmanship of do., 130 

Hoisting and setting do., - - - - - 20 

$1,454 



Amount carried forward* $1,451 
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Amount brought forward, §1,454 

Marble for the shaft, $6,044 

Workmanship of do., * - • • ... 572 

Hoisting and setting do., • - - • - - 104 

Fluting do., * - - - • . : - - - 480 



7,200 



garble for the capital, $2,680 

Workmanship of do., 1,580 

Hoisting and setting do., • • - • - 45 



4,305 
Rigging* scaffolding, cramping and lead, . - - - - • 3& 



Making as above, * $12,994 



; It has often been objected that the- use of so rich and ornate an order, in- 
volved unnecessary expense y and that either of the plainer orders would have 
been cheaper; but such is not the fact; the height of the order having been 
established by the height of the building, as laid down in the Will, and the 
diameter of whatever column might be adopted, having of course to be de- 
termined by its height, it is very evident that either the Doric or the Ionic, 
both being of more massive proportions, would have required a much greats 
er quantity of marble than the Corinthian, and would have greatly exceeded 
it in costliness, inalmuch as the material in the rough constitutes the chief 
expense of the column. The cost of a single column of the present order, 
according to the foregoing statement, is $12»994, of which; the marble in 
the rough cost $10,028, and the workmanship, including, hoisting, setting, 
&c, but $2,966; thus showing how greatly the* material in the rough ex*, 
ceeds the workmanship in cost. — Had the Ionic order been adopted, the 
marble for a single column would have cost, at the pate paid for that of the 
present order, about $14,500, or $1,500 more than the whole cost of the, 
present column, including workmanship. The Doiic order would have been 
still more expensive, it indeed the material could have been procured at any 
price, as it would have required columns of nine and a half feet, in diameter. 
It is therefore evident that the Corinthian order, although the most ornate, 
is much the cheapest when executed on so large a scale. , 

The architrave over each intercolumniation, consists of four blocks of 
marble 21 feet 5 inches in length, 4 feet 2 inches in height, and I foot 44 
inches in thickness, extending from column to column. — Although it can 
scarcely be doubted that stones of these dimensions would have been suffi- 
ciently strong to have sustained the superincumbent weight without danger 
to the edifice, it was, nevertheless, possible that future dilapidation might 
arise from undeveloped imperfections in the material, should no provision 
be made to guard against it. I therefore deemed it prudent to relieve these 
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^rchttraves of all superincumbent weight, by resolving it directly on the 
columns. This is accomplished by placing a block of granite of 2 feet by 
2 feel 10 inches, and 6 feet 4 inches in height, on the top of each column, 
extending through the architraves ; from the top of these blocks a brick arch 
is turned over each intercolumniation behind the frieze, to receive the weight 
of the cornice; the frieze is likewise constructed on the principles of anarch, 

*and is kept entirely clear of the architrave, the springers being supported 
by the granite blocks on the head of the columns, so that every architrave 

; in the peristyle might be taken out without interfering with the stability of 
the structure. 

The cornice consists of a congeries of mouldings, enriched with a dentil 
band and crowned with a sculptured cymatium of 2 feet 4 inches in height. 

'The extreme projection of the cornice from the face of the architrave is 4 feet, 
and its height 7 feet 6 inches. The whole height of the entablature is 16 
feet 4 inches, and of the pediment, from the top of the cymatium, 17 feet 

'8 inches; making the height, from the top of the columns to the apex of 
the pediment, 34 feet, and the elevation of the pediment, one-ninth of the 

"span. '•■ ' 

' The exterior of the cella or body of ttoe building, measures 111 feet wide, 

'169 feet long, and 59 feet 8 inches high, including the architrave, which 

•corresponds with that of the peristyle. The corners of the cella are finished 

'with projecting antcef of 5 feet 6 inches in width, having bases to correspond 

'with those of the columns. 

' The doors of entrance are in the north and south fronts; each door 
measures 16 feet wide and 32 feet high, in' the clear, trimmed on theout- 

'side with moulded antepagmenta of 2 feet 7 inches in width, and crowned 
with a projecting cornice supported by richly carved consoles, of 1 foot 4 
inches in width by 6 feet 6 inches in height. 

Each flank is pierced with 20 windows, four of which open into each 

< room, and one on each flight of stairs ; those which open into the rooms 
are grouped' and divided by Greek antes surmounted by architraves and 
cornices. 

The superstructure rests on a stylobate or basement consisting of eleven 
steps, which extend around the entire edifice, thus imparting a pyramidal 
appearance to the substructure, which conveys an idea of great solidity, and 
at the same time affords an approach to the peristyle from all sides. The 
steps are constructed of blocks of marble of 19 feet in length, rebated the 

'one into the other, and secured to the foundations by means of heavy cramp- 
irons ; they are supported by cross-walls built 5 feet from centre to centre, 

to which openings are left so as to allow a free passage around the whole 
building. The floor of the peristyle is -composed of slabs of marble 4 inches 
in thickness accurately jointed and {aid with hollow spaces under them, 
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which communicate with 4he area under the steps and with the eeH*ts in 
which ftre the furnaces;-— a continual circulation of air^at a temperature 
much above tho freezing point, is thus kept op under all the attpsy as well 
as under the floor of the peristyle: this arrangement had the effect of' pre- 
serving both the floor and the steps, during the past winter, from the alight- 
est fracture from frost, even on the northern end of the building, and I have 
<no doubt that it will be an effectual preventative against future dilapidation 
in these portions of the work. 

The whole of the exterior is composed of marble of a very superior quali- 
ty j that of the east and west flanks, and the north front of the cella, the 
steps, the floor of the peristyle, the roof, the interior floors, and the inside 
stairways, was obtained from Montgomery county, Pa,; the capitals of the 
columns, with a considerable portion of the bases and shafts, the- south front 
of the cella, and part of the interior columns, came from Chester county, 
Pa. ; and the remainder, consisting of portions of the shafts and bases of the 
columns, and the entablature of the peristyle, with the rest of the interior 
columns, was procured from Egremont, Mass. 

Every block of marble in the building is set on pieces of milled lead, ibr 
the purpose of preventing fracture at the joints, and every stone is doweled 
into the stones above and below and at each end, and securely cramped to 
the brick-work and to the adjacent stones, by means of heavy cramp-iron*. 

The ceiling of the peristyle is composed entirely of cast-iron, enriched 
with deep-sunken panels, and painted and sanded in imitation of marble ; 
the weight of the cast-iron is 142J tons, or 4$ tons for each intercoluronia- 
tfon, and the entire cost of the ceiling, 014,162. 

The roof is composed of marble tiles four and a half feet long, four feet 
wide, and two and three-fourth inches thick in the middle,* the sides being 
elevated an inch and a-half above the general surface, to prevent the water 
from running into the joints at their junctii n >— each of these joints is cover- 
ed with a marble saddle four and a-half feet in length, ten inches in width, 
and six and a»half inches in thickness, hollowed out on the under side so 
as to embrace the ridges on two adjacent tiles. 

••• Every superior tile overlaps the one below it six inches, and the under 
side is grooved and fitted to corresponding ridges and projections on the 
surface, so as to prevent the admission of water, either from the force of 
beating rains or from capillary attraction ; and at the same time their design 
i$ such as to admit of their being laid without coming actually in contact 
with each other, thus rendering them free to expand and contract with the 
various changes of temperature, without producing leaks. 

These tiles rest on inch brick walls, built four feet apart from centre to 
centre, across the whole building, on the upper surface of the third story 
arches. This plan of support affords access at all times to the under side 
of every tile, and facilitates the process of inspection in case of leakage. 
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■ Th* weight of each roofing tile is 776 lbs., and of each saddle 214 lbs* ; 
the whole number of tiles in the roof being 2046, and of saddles 2061, the 
aggregate weight of the tiles and saddles is 906 tons: in addition to whieh 
the marble chimney tops and the cast-iron skylights weigh 20 tons* and the 
lead and masonry of the gutters 484 tons ; making the entire weight of the 
roof 969 J tons, exclusive of the brick* work which supports it 
• The gutters are composed of bricks and flag-atorves laid in hydraulic ceitoent, 
and covered with heavy milled lead, painted and sanded; they are so formed 
as to prevent any water from running over the eaves, by which the oorikices 
will be protected from defacement and premature decay. 

The water is conveyed from the roof by means of four conductors, .com- 
posed of heavy cast-iron pipes of 10 inches caliber, securely put together and 
embedded in the walls. 

The skylights are composed of cast-iron tiles and saddles, so formed as 
to present an exterior appearance corresponding with the rest of the roof; in 
the centre of each tile two lights of glass are inserted, measuring 19 inches 
in width, 42 inches in length, and i an inch in thickness .;— nine of these 
tiles, containing eighteen lights of the above dimensions, are placed . over 
each of the rooms in the upper story, and six tiles, having twelve lights, over 
each stairway. The weight of the cast-iron composing these skylights is 
15| tons, and the coat, including glass and workmanship, 82,800. 

INTERIOR OP THE MAIN-BUILDING. 

Mr. Girard directs, in reference to the disposition of the interior, as follows; 
" there shall be in each story four rooms, each room not less than 50 feet 
square in the clear ; the four rooms on each floor to occupy the whole space 
east and west of such floor or story, and the middle of the building north 
and south ; so that in the north of the building and in the south thereof, there 
may remain a space of equal dimensions, for an entry or hall in each for 
stairs and landings."* This disposition of the interior left no scope for 
design in the arrangement of the rooms and vestibules ; the directions of the 
Will in this particular were positive and explicit, and left no alternative but 
to divide the interior precisely as it is. V 

The building is three stories in height, the first and second stories being 
25 feet from floor to floor, and the third story 30 feet in the clear to the 
eye of the dome ; each story is divided, as* directed by the Will, into 4 rooms, 
each 50 feet square in the clear. 

All the outside foundation walls of the cella, and the walls separating the 
cellars under the rooms from those under the vestibules, are 6 feet 4 inches 

. ii ' ■ 'i « ■ ■■■ . ■ 

♦ See printed copy of the Will. 
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;, and the rest of the interior foundation: walls 3, fedt 4 inohes; theltyck- 
oess of the wall for supporting the columns is 9. feet 9 inches, and the intet*- 
cotamniattons, as well as all other openings, are counter-arched with bricks* 

The outside walls of the superstructure, and the interior vestibule walls, 
are 4 feet in thickness, and the rest .of the interior walls 3 feet. 

All the rooms and vestibules in the building are vaulted with bricks; those 
of the basement, first and second stories, with groin arches,* and those of 
the third story with pendentive domes springing from the floors. ' 

The piers from which the groin arches spring are 4 feet square, with 
projections of 1 foot by 2 feet in the angles to support the bands; they are 
composed of bricks and dressed granite, laid in alternate , sections. The 
arches are composed of hard burnt paving, bricks, and mortar made of lime, 
hydraulic cement and sharp sand. The keys are made of marble, 4 inches 
wide on the under side and 6 inches on the top, and are all accurately dress- 
ed and fitted to their places by the stonecutters, after the brick-work was 
made ready to receive them. 

The chord of these arches, on the diagonal, is 60 feet, and their versed 
*tne, or rise, but 6 feet. Each arch, including its abutments, contains 
117,000 bricks, which, together with the marble floor on top, makes tbe 
weight suspended over each room about 350 tons. - > 

The third story arches spring out of the corners of the rooms, the borifcoa- 
tal section at the floor, or springing line, being 4 feet square, with bands of 
1 foot 6 inches by 4 feet. These bands form semi-circular arches on the four 
walls of each room, of 32 feet 2 inches in diameter, and, from their angles 
at the floor, spring the pedentives. The horizontal section of each room is 
thus resolved into a circle at the top of the bands, and crowned with a dome; 
the dome, as well as the bands and pedentives, are enriched with deep ^offer- 
ings, and the eye of the dome is finished with an ornamental fret, and cover- 
ed with an inner skylight of 16 feet in diameter. The domes over the four 
stairways, are similar to those of the rooms, and have inner skylights of 10 
feet in diameter. 

The lateral thrust of the arches is resisted by iron bands of 1 inch by 5 
inches, extending around all the rooms and vestibules. One of these bands 
is placed one foot below the spring, and another one foot above tbe spring 



* The reverberation of sound in these rooms, in consequence of their magnitude and their 
arch-formed ceilings, render them wholly unfit for use ; and unless a level ceiling is. thrown 
in at the top of the cornice, or some other means adopted to destroy the reverberation, they 
can never be used for the purposes of school or recitation rooms. They are, however, con- 
structed in exact accordance with the Will, anil, these results were anticipated in the earliest 
stages of the work, but as. Mr. Girard left no discretionary power in reference to this part of 
the design, we were compelled to take the letter of the Will as our guide/ let the results be 
what they might. 
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W the first; and second story arches, and one immediately at the spring of 
those of the third story, making five complete bands around the building, and 
through all the interior walls. . > 

Three bands of similar dimensions extend around the portico, one being 
embedded in each regula or architrave moulding, and one through the frieze; 
cross bars are introduced between the building and the entablature, extend* 
ing from the upper bar. which belts the building to the frieze over each 
column, where they are secured to the top of the granite posts before 
described. 

All the bars are put together with rivets, and tightened by means of draw* 
Wedges, and all the corners are turned around granite posts of 6 feet in 
height, built in the centre of the groin piers. In order to give additional 
strength to the banding, diagonal bars are introduced across each groin pier, 
and securely riyited to the principal bands. 

s The aggregate length of all the bars of this description used throughout 
the building, is 12,744 feet, and its weight 114 tons; it was all made by 
the process of piling and rolling, in. lengths of 15 feet, and the most of it 
was manufactured of the best Lancaster county and Juniata blooms. The 
whole cost of the banding was $14,400. . 

. The introduction of so large a quantity of iron in the construction of the 
walls caused considerable apprehension, in the early stages of the work, as 
to whether its expansible properties might not in some degree affect the 
permanency of the structure ; 1 was therefore induced to make a series of 
experiments, for the purpose of discovering the actual difference of tempera- 
ture produced in the middle of the walls by the extreme heat of summer and 
the severest cold of winter. . > , 

These experiments gave 42° of Fahrenheit, as the lowest temperature to 
which the bars are subjected, and 61° as the highest; making a difference 
of but 19° in the heart of the walls, between the extremes of summer and 
winter, while the outside difference was 97°. By referring to the experi- 
ments of Smeaton, Borda, Lavoisier, La Place and others, I found that the 
expansion produced in iron by an increase of temperature of 19°, was much 
less, than that produced on the brick- work composing the outer surface of 
the wall, thus affording conclusive evidence that the permanency of the Col- 
lege can never be impaired by the expansible properties of the iron used in 
banding the arches. A full account of these experiments will be found in 
my Fifth Annual Report. 

The vestibules in the first story, and the lobbies over them in the second 
and third stories, occupy the northern and southern ends of the building as 
directed by the Will ; they are each 25 by 50 feet, exclusive of the space 
occupied by the stairways. The vaulting of each vestibule and of each 
lobb)*,- springs from marble entablatures supported by eight columns and as 
many antse, making in aft forty-eight columns and forty-eiglU antra. The 
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shafts of these columns are each composed of a single stone; the order of 
those iu the first story is Ionic, in the second story a modified Corinfhiair 
from the Tower of the Winds at Athens, and the third, a similar modifica- 
tion of the Corinthian, somewhat lighter and more ornate. 

The stairways are situated in the four corners of the building, the spaces- 
allotted to them being each 22 feet 6 inches wide and 26 feet 6 inches long. 
They are'atl composed of white marble, and are 5 feet 8 inches in width, 
with two landings or "quarter paces" in each story* The plan on which 
they are constructed is that of " geometrical stairs, 9 ' having one end of each 
step secured in the wall, and one edge resting on the step below. 

All the stairways as well as the landings, in the upper stories, are finished 
with rich balustrades of cast-iron and mahogany rails, springing from massy 
marble newels. The cost of these stairways, including the balustrade, was 
$18,500. 

The flooring of the interior of the building amounts in the aggregate to 
88,130 superficial feet, all of which is done with marble tiles prepared ex- 
pressly for the work ; they are sawed of uniform thickness, and the edges 
worked square so as to prevent them from becoming loose, as is usually the 
case with tiles that are not uniform throughout. 

The building is warmed by means of four furnaces placed under the vesti- 
bules, with flues to convey the warm air to the several rooms. 

The following are the materials used in the construction of the main- 
building. 

• 

177,168 cubic feet of marble, 

25,139 flooring tiles, .... 

12,134,980 bricks, - - 

12,495 perches of building stone, - * 

21,366 cubic feet of granite, - 

Wrought iron for bands, cramps, &c, - 

Cast-iron in ceiling of portico, 

Do, in water pipes, - 

Do. in skylights and inner rims, - 
Milled lead for gutters, and setting marble, and lead 

for cramping, * * 

53,720 bushels of lime, - - * * 

50,224 bushels of river sand, * * 

133,646 bushels of pit sand, -- - - * 

4,200 bushels of hydraulic cement, * * - 

Locks, fastenings, glass, lumber in doors and windows, 

£«^,.,we^ ........ ~ 

Making the aggregate weight of the building, - 
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' The area oft which the building stands, exclusive of the steps, measured 
84,944 superficial feet, of which 12,862 feet are occupied by the walls, 
making the proportion of the points of support to the voids, more than as one 
to tux*. The average weight resolved on each superficial foot of foundation, 
is about six tons. 

OUT-BUILDINGS. 

r Mr. Girard directs in his Will, that " there shall be erected a permapeni 
College, with suitable out-buildings, sufficiently spacious for the residence 
and accommodation of at least three hundred scholars, and the requisite 
teachers and other persons necessary in such an institution ;" and he further 
directs that " there should be at least four out-buildings, detached from the 
main-edifice and from each other, and in such positions as shall, at once, an- 
swer the purposes of the Institution, and be consistent with the symmetry of 
the whole establishment."* ' 

These "four out-buildings* have all been erected — two on the eastern 
and two on the western side of the College ; they stand on the same general 
range,- fronting north and south, the first being at the distance of 140 feei 
from the main-building, and the two buildings having an interval between 
them of 87 feet. 

Each of these buildings measures 52 feet wide by 125 feet long ;— they 
are three stories in height, with a basement of 7 feet above the surface of the 
ground, and are all faced with marble and roofed with copper. 

The eastern building nearest the College is designed for the residence of 
100 of the youngest pupils. The basement is vaulted with bricks, and con- 
tains a kitchen measuring 19 by 54 feet, a refectory of similar dimensions} 
a lavatory, a pantry, and the necessary cellars for fuel. The principal story 
contains two sitting or living rooms for the students, of 1 9 by 54 feet, a suite 
of parlors for the matron, a suite of parlors for the tutors and governesses, a 
dining-room for the officers, and a room for the directors. The second and 
third stories have each two dormitories for the students, measuring 19 by 54 
feet, and six chambers for the tutors, governesses and domestics. An entry 
or hall of eight feet in width, extends the whole length of the building on 
every floor or story. The stairways are situated at each end of the halls, 
and are composed of marble with wrought-iron balustrades. 

The easternmost building embraces four separate and complete dwelling 
houses for the officers of the Institution. 

The western building nearest the College is intended for the more advanced 
pupils ; it contains in the basement, a refectory for the students of both the 
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western buildings, measuring 18 feet 6 inches in width by 120 feet in length, 
a kitchen, a scullery, a bakery with two large baker's ovens, and a store- 
room. The principal story contains four sitting or living rooms, each 19 by 
39 feet, for the students, four rooms for the tutors, and a clothes' room. The 
second and third stories, each contains four dormitories of 19 by 39 feet, for 
the students, and five chambers. A covered passage of 11 feet (J inches in 
width, is constructed between this and the westernmost building, which is 
fitted up as a lavatory. 

The westernmost building being designed for the students most advanced, 
is divided into 62 small dormitories ; — the basement contains a laundry, an 
ironing room, a linen room, a drying room, a lavatory, a store room, a bath 
room, and a shoe room. Both of the western buildings have cellars under 
the basements, and marble stairways throughout, opening into halls of 8 feet 
in width, which extend from end to end of the buildings on every floor or 
story. 

The spaces between the buildings, both on the east and on the west of the 
College, are inclosed by marble walls and divided into gardens and play- 
grounds for the pupils. 

WALL SURROUNDING THE ESTATE. 

The whole establishment is inclosed by a wall of 10 feet in height (above 
the regulation of the surrounding streets) by 16 inches in thickness, with 
spur piers on the inside, and buttresses of 3 feet in width on the outside, dis- 
posed throughout, at intervals of 14 feet ; it is composed of rubble stone and 
covered with a heavy marble capping, and its entire length is 6,843 feet, or 
something more than one and a quarter miles. 

There are two gates of entrance, one opposite the north and the other 
opposite the south front of the main-building. At the southern entrance are 
two octagonal lodges, one of which has been finished as a lodging and living 
room for the porter, and the other is floored with marble and finished as an 
entrance to the College. These lodges are each 20 feet in diameter, and 16 
feet high, faced with white marble. The double gates of entrance prescribed 
by Mr. Girard are hung between them, and the outer or wooden gate folds 
into a recess in the marble work. 

The northern entrance consists of two rusticated marble piers, 5 feet wide 
by 6 feet deep and 13 feet high, crowned with a projecting cornice and block- 
ing, and finished with an iron gate on the inside and a wooden gate on the 
outside, similar to those at the southern entrance. v 

THE GROUNDS. 

~~ The eastern portion of the grounds, extending from the Ridge Road to the 
intersection of the western line of Front street from Schuylkill, with the 
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northern and southern boundaries of the estate, containing 21 acres, has bee* 
graded to suit the elevation of the several buildings and the surrounding 
streets, and laid out in gravel walks, with paved walks of bricks, bet ween and 
around all the buildings. 

On the western portion of the estate, which contains about 20 acres, have 
been erected a convenient farm house, barn and out-houses, and is, now 
under culture. The farm house is constructed of the materials of the old 
mansion formerly called Peel Hall, which originally occupied the site on 
which the main College building now stands. 

The grounds around the College, as well as the College buildings, are 
drained by means of a three feet culvert, and branch barrel drains of two 
feet leading from the several yards, kitchens, lavatories, &c., and. discharg- 
ing in a ravine on the western end of the estate. 

An avenue of sixty feet in width has been opened, on the northern, west- 
ern and southern boundaries, one- half of which has been taken from the 
College grounds, in pursuance of an act of the legislature, and with the 
assent of Councils, and the other half has been ceded by the owners of the 
adjoining land. 

WATER WORKS. 

The supply of water is obtained by a water power derived from several 
springs which rise on the western end of the estate ; — these springs are col- 
lected into one reservoir, and furnish an aggregate of 15 gallons per minute, 
at an elevation of 14 feet; — with the power thus obtained, a hydraulic ram 
is kept continually in motion day and night, by which 2,400 gallons of 
water are thrown into two distributing reservoirs in the out-buildings, every 
24 hours, at an elevation of 93 feet, through a pipe of one inch caliber and 
2,300 feet in length. 

The reservoirs are constructed in the third story of the two buildings near- 
est the College, and contain together 3,800 gallons. From these reservoirs, 
pipes are laid to the laundry, bath room, lavatories, kitchens, yards, &c, 
which are supplied at a head of 35 feet. 

The necessity for seeking a supply of water on the grounds, is found in 
the fact that the water in the reservoirs at Pair Mount is 26 feet below the 
surface of the ground at the College; the basin of the Spring Garden water- 
works is also below the level necessary to convey the water to the buildings. 

A plan was suggested and acted upon by the Building Committee as long 
ago as 1839, for obtaining the water from Fair Mount by means of addi- 
tional works ; it will however be found, by referring to the estimate in my 
Sixth Annual Report, that the sum of $35,000 would have been required to 
carry out this plan, while the expense of the present arrangement has not 
exceeded $5,000, including all the hydrants, baths, laundries and lavatories. 
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It should however be remarked, that although the present plan furnishes an 
ample supply of pure and wholesome water for all the purposes of the Col- 
lege, the former plan was far more complete and certain, and contemplated 
conveniences which are not now obtained ; — the chief reasons for adopting 
the present arrangement, were suggested alone by considerations of economy. 
The whole cost of the College buildings, including the wall for inclosing 
the estate, the entrance lodges, the improvements of the grounds, and every 
expense incurred in the work, is 01,933,821 78, of which there were ex* 
pended — 

In 1833, ft 68,961 25 

1834, 114,077 27 

1835, - 121,115 39 

1836, 153,949 74 

1837, - , • ' 181,839 79 

1838, - 229,937 50 

1839, - - - - - - - 231,018 23 

1840, 102,913 92 

1841, 83,783 37 

1842, 76,600 42 

1843, - - - - - - - 54,681 96 

1844, 65,978 60 

1845, - - - - - - - 158,859 55 

1846, ~ 135,814 90 

1847, 136,322 08 

1848, - - - - - . - 17,967 81 
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Making as above, 81,933,821 78 

Having now, gentlemen, complied with your request, by laying before 
you as full a description of the work as would be proper in a Report like 
the present, I may be permitted, in conclusion, to express to you my thanks 
for the efficient aid you have rendered me from time to time, in carrying 
out the plans to completion, and for the harmony and good feeling you have 
been so successful in promoting through every department of the work. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

THOMAS U. WALTER, 

Architect Girard College for Orphans. 
Philadelphia, January 8, 1848. 

Messrs. John C. Davis, Messrs. Algernon S. Roberts, 

Isaac Elliott, Jacob Amos, 

William Morris, Robert Hutchinson, 

James J. Boswell, William W. Halt, 

Building Committee of Girard College for Orphans. 
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PRONOUNCED ON 



LAYING THE CORNER STONE. 



Fellow Citizens: 

We have now witnessed the laying of the corner stone of the Girard Col- 
lege for Orphans. That stone— simple, massive and enduring, fit emblem 
of the structure to be reared from it, and of the man whose name it bears- 
has been deposited in its final resting place. The earth received it. To- 
morrow the earth will cover it. Ours are the fast eyes which shall look 
upon it, and hereafter it will lie in its silent repose, unmoved by all the revo- 
lutions of the changing world above it. 

And yet from out that depth is to rise the spirit which may more influence 
the destiny of ourselves and our children, than all else the world now con- 
tains. The seed that has been planted is of the tree of knowledge — that 
growth which gives to existence all that renders it attractive— flowers for our 
early youth, fruits in maturer life, and shelter for declining years. It is that 
knowledge, which, trampling down in its progress the dominion of brutal 
force, and giving to intellect its just ascendency, has at length become the 
master power of the world. No people can now be distinguished or pros- 
perous, or truly great, but by the diffusion of knowledge— and in the stirring 
competition of the roused spirits of our time, the first glory and the highest 
success must be assigned to the best educated nation. If this be true in our 
relations abroad, it is far more true at home. Our institutions have boldly 
ventured to place the whole power of the country in the hands of the whole 
people of the country, freed from all the great restraints which in other 
nations were deemed necessary. In doing this, their reliance is entirety on 
the general intelligence and education of the community, without which, 
such institutions can have neither permanence nor value. Their brilliant 
success has hitherto justified that confidence ; but as our population becomes 
concentrated into denser masses, with more excited passions and keener 
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wants, the cofrecbve influence of instruction becomes duly move 
The education then of the people, which elsewhere is desirable or oseml, 
b ecome s with us essential to the enjoyment, as well as to the safely of oar 
mstftutions. Oar general equality of rights would be unavailing, without the 
intelligence to understand and to defend them— our general equality of power 
would be dangerous, if it fiiahled an ignorant mass to triumph by numerical 
force over the superior intelligence which it envied— our universal right to 
political distinction, unless the people are qualified for it by education, be- 
comes a mere abstraction, exciting only an abortive ambition. While, there- 
fore, to be uneducated and ignorant, is in other countries a private misfor- 
tune, in ours it is a public wrong ; and the great object to which statesmen 
should direct their efforts, is to elevate the standard of public instruction to 
the level — the high table land— of our institutions. It is thus that this day 
has been appropriately chosen for the present solemnity. 

It is fit, that on the anniversary of that day when our ancestors laid the 
broad foundations of our public liberties— on that day when our countrymen, 
throughout this prosperous empire, are enjoying the blessings which these 
institutions confer — we, in our sphere of duty, should commence this great 
.work, so eminently adapted to secure and perpetuate them. 

This truth no man felt with a deeper conviction than our distinguished 
fellow citizen, whose history, and whose design in founding this institution, 
may aptly occupy for a few moments, our attention. 

Of these, now that the tomb has dissipated all the illusions which once 
surrounded them, we can speak with the impartiality of history ; and here, 
on this chosen spot, the scene of his future feme, we may freely bestow on 
his memory the homage which his unassuming nature would have shunned 
while living. * 

We all remember, and most of us knew him. Plain in appearance, simple 
in manners, frugal in all his habits, his long life was one unbroken succes- 
sion of intense and untiring industry. Wealthy, yet without indulging in 
the ordinary luxuries which wealth may procure— a stranger to the social 
circle— indifferent to political distinction — with no apparent enjoyment except 
in impelling and regulating the multiplied occupations of which he was the 
centre— whose very relaxation was only variety of labour, he passed from 
youth to manhood, and finally to extreme old age, the same unchanged, un- 
varying model of judicious and successful enterprise. At length men began 
to. gaze with wonder on this mysterious being, who, without any of the ordi- 
nary stimulants to exertion, urged by neither his own wants, nor the wants 
of others— with riches already beyond the hopes of avarice, yet persevered 
in this unceasing scheme of accumulation; and possessing so much, strove 
to possess more as anxiously as if he possessed nothing. They did not 
know, that under this cold exterior, and aloof in that stern solitude of his 
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mind, with ail that seeming 'indifference to the world and to the world's 
opinions, he still felt the deepest sympathy for human affliction, and nursed 
a stronger, yet a far nobler and wiser ambition to benefit mankind, than ever 
animated the most devoted follower of that world's applause. His death first 
revealed that, all this accumulation of his laborious and prolonged existence, 
was to be the inheritance of us and of our children — that for our and their 
comfort, the city of his adoption was to be improved and embellished— and 
above all, that to their advancement in science and in morals, were to be 
dedicated the fruits of his long years of toil. 

. It required the self-denial of no common mind, to resist the temptation of 
.being himself the witness and the administrator of this bounty, and to have 
abstained from enjoying the applause of his grateful countrymen, who would 
have acknowledged with affectionate respect, the benefits which they derived 
from him. Yet even this secret and prospective munificence must have had 
its charm for a mind like his ; and we may well imagine that the deep and 
retired stillness of his spirit was often soothed with the visions of the lasting 
good, and perhaps, too, of the posthumous glory, which he was preparing. 
Such contemplations he might well indulge, for to few have they been so 
fully realized. From the moment that foundation stone touched the earth, 
the name of Girard was beyond the reach of oblivion. He has now taken 
his rank among the great benefactors of mankind. From this hour, that 
name is destined to survive to the latest posterity ; and while letters and the 
arts exist, he will be cited, as the man who, with a generous spirit, and a 
sagacious foresight, bequeathed, for the improvement of his fellow men, the 
accumulated earnings of his life. He will be remembered in all future times 
by the emphatic title with which he chose to be designated, and with which 
he commences his Will — a title by which we ourselves mify proudly recog- 
nise him, as " Stephen Girard, of the City of Philadelphia, in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Merchant and Mariner" — the author of a more 
munificent act of enlightened charity than was ever performed by any other 
human being. 

His, will indeed be the most durable basis of all human distinction — a wise 
benevolence in the cause of letters. The ordinary charity, which feeds or 
clothes the distressed, estimable as it is, relieves only the physical wants of 
the sufferer. But the enlightened beneficence, which looks deeper into the 
wants of our nature — which not merely prolongs existence, but renders that 
existence a blessing, by pouring into these recesses of sorrow the radiance 
of moral and intellectual cultivation — this it is which forms the world's 
truest benefactor, and confers the most enduring of all glory— a glory the 
more secure, because the very objects of that benevolence are enabled to 
repay with fame, the kindness which sustains them. 

. It is not unreasonable to conjecture, that in all future times, there will 
probably be in existence many thousand men who will owe to Girard the 
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greatest 6f all blowings, a virtuous education ; men who mil have been 
cued from want and perhaps from vice, and armed with power to vise to 
wealth and distinction. Among them will be found some of our best educa- 
ted citizens, accomplished scholars, intelligent mechanics, distinguished ar- 
tists, and prominent statesmen. In the midst of their prosperity, such men 
can never forget the source of it, nor will they ever cease to mingle with 
their prayers, and to commemorate with their labors, the name of their great 
benefactor. What human being can be insensible to the happiness of having 
caused such a succession of good through remote ages, or not feel that such 
applause is more grateful than all the shouts which ever rose from the 
bloodiest field of battle, and worth all the vulgar fame of a hundred con- 
quests ! 

The general design, and the resources of the institution, are proportioned 
to its purposes, and characteristic of him who did nothing which he did not 
do well. 

After the building shall have been completed, there will remain the annual 
income of two millions of dollars, now yielding one hundred and two thous- 
and dollars, and if these funds should be inadequate for all the orphans ap- 
plying for admission, the income of nearly all the remainder of the estate 
is to be appropriated to the erection of as many new buildings as his square 
in the city would have contained. So that in general, it may be stated with 
reasonable confidence, that when all the buildings are ready for the reception 
of the pupils, there will be available for the maintenance of the institution, 
an income of not less than one hundred thousand dollars, which may be 
increased to at least two hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

These ample funds are to be devoted to the maintenance and education 
of "poor white tnale orphan children." Of all the classes of human indi- 
gence, there are none more helpless, and none more entitled to our sympa- 
thies, than these children of misfortune. They have lost their natural pro- 
tectors. The arms which have hitherto embraced and sustained them, have 
been folded in death. They began life in comfort, perhaps in affluence; but 
now they stand alone, abandoned, and helpless, to struggle against the 
world's coldness, with precarious means of subsistence, with no prospect 
of instruction, and treading on that narrow and slippery verge which toe 
often separates want from crime. From this friendless condition they ate 
rescued by the benevolence of Girard, who not merely provides the means 
of subsistence, but redressing the wrongs of fortune, raises them at once in 
the scale of being, and qualifies them to be useful members of that society 
which they would otherwise disturb or corrupt. 

How wide the limits of that benevolence may be, it is impossible to con- 
jecture. If the imperfection of language suggests a doubt as to the degree 
of destitution which makes an " orphan," the greater weakness of our nature 
forces upon us the melancholy inquiry— what child is there who may not 
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-tat « poor orphan? Who is there indeed among us whose children may 
not yet need the blessings of this institution? Let none of us, in the con* 
fidence of prosperity, deem his own offspring secure* Alas ! all out pros- 
perity is so vain and shadowy, and misfortune is so constantly in ambush 
to assail us, that it were presumptuous in any of us to suppose himself be* 
yond the reach of vicissitudes, which would render such an institution the 
happiest refuge for his children. Yes, fellow citizens, this College is our 
own ; the property of us all. It is intended to remedy misfortunes to which 
we are all equally liable. And it should be a source of great consolation 
4» each of us, that if, in the ever-varying turns of human life, misfortune 
should overtake, and death surprise us, they who bear our names, and are 
destined to be the fathers of our descendants, will here find a home where 
they may be prepared for future usefulness, and become in turn the pro- 
tectore and support of their more helpless relatives. 

Hereafter, thanks to the bounty of Girard, every father among us may, 
en his death-bed, enjoy the reflection, that although unprovided with fortune^ 
there is secured to his sons that which is at once the means of fortune*— and 
far better than the amplest fortune without it — a good education. This con- 
sideration, if any such incentive were wanting, may serve to stimulate the 
sense of public duty in those who administer the institution, to render it 
worthy of their own children. 

For this purpose, happily, it is only necessary to fulfill the design of the 
founder, which provides ample means, and expressly enjoins the employ- 
ment of them, to give every kind of liberal and useful instruction. 

They would much err, who, comparing this institution with any ordinary 
standard, regard it as an alms house, or a poor house, in which a certain 
number of pauper boys, housed together, to be kept from 'harm, are to re- 
ceive some hasty rudiments of instruction, and then to be thrust out on the 
world to make way for a similar swarm of unfortunate children. By no 
means. TJie comprehensive benevolence of Girard looked to higher and 
better things. It is not a poor school, nor a charity school, nor a free 
school, in their ordinary acceptation. It is, as he denominates it, a " Colt 
lege.* The peremptory prohibition that " no distinctive dress should ever 
be worn," reveals his purpose that these youths shall not be designated as 
Objects of remark or contempt by their contemporaries — that they shall be 
distinguished only by their conduct, and shall not wear the livery even of 
charity. The instruction, too, required, is of the highest character, embrac- 
ing almost every thing worthy of being studied in the circle of human know- 
ledge. "They shall be instructed," says he, " in the various branches of 
a sound education, comprehending reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, 
geography, navigation, surveying, practical mathematics, astronomy, natural, 
<jhemical, and experimental philosophy, the French and Spanish languages"*- 
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(Ldo not forbid, but I do not recommend the Greek end Latin languages)— 
and such other learning end science as the capacities of the several scholars 
may merit or warrant." • t 

This excludes nothing— nay, it embraces every thing necessary to form 
a well educated man. How far this instruction is to be carried— whether, 
when the degrees of talent and disposition come to be analyzed, some are 
to be instructed up to the point of their appropriate capacity, while the more 
intelligent and more diligent are to be carried into the higher regions of sci- 
ence, are questions of future administrations, to be decided by experience. 
But it is manifest that all the means of education, thorough, perfect educa- 
tion, are to be provided ; that every facility for the acquisition of knowledge 
should be at hand ; nor is there any reason why the Girard College— liber* 
ally endowed beyond all example — should not be superior to any existing 
establishment, in the talents of its professors, or the abundance of its means 
of instruction ; and with the blessing of God, so it shall be. There shall be 
collected within these walls all that the knowledge and research of men have 
accumulated to enlighten and improve the minds of youth. It will be the 
civil West Point of this country, where all the sciences which minister to 
men's happiness, and all the arts of peace, may be thoroughly and practi- 
cally taught. Its success will naturally render it the model for other insti- 
tutions — the centre of all improvement in things taught, no less than in the 
art of teaching them — the nursery of instructors as well as pupils — thus not 
merely accomplishing the direct benefit of those to whom its instruction ex* 
tends, but irradiating by its example, the whole circumference of human 
knowledge. 

To this intellectual cultivation, will be added that, without which all in- 
struction is valueless, and all learning the mere ability for evil— that moral 
discipline, which makes men virtuous and happy at their own firesides* 
" My desire is," says he, " that all the instructors and teachers in the Col- 
lege shall take pains to instill into the minds of the scholars, the purest prin- 
ciples of morality, so that on their entrance into active life, they may, from 
inclination and habit, evince benevolence towards their fellow creatures, and 
a love of truth, sobriety, and industry." When this harmony between the 
heart and the understanding ceases, mere knowledge is a curse, and men 
become intellectual statues, with the perfect forms of manly exterior, but 
cold and selfish, and worthless to the community which endures them. Ouar 
youth too, will not fail to be deeply imbued with that enthusiastic devotion 
to republican government, and that knowledge of his public rights and duties, 
which should form the basis of the American character. It is thus that the 
founder strictly enjoins, " that by every proper means, a pure attachment 
to our republican institutions, and to the sacred rights of conscience as guar- 
antied by our happy constitution, shall be formed and fostered in the minds 
of the scholars." 
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Nor need there be any dread that such ah education will disqualify them 
for their pursuits in after-life. In this country all pursuits are open to all 
Men, nor should the humblest citizen despair of the highest honors of the 
republic. They err who suppose that because men are instructed, they may 
desert the ordinary walks of employment. There never can be such an 
over-education of the mass of the people. Men labor not for want of know* 
ledge, but for want of bread. The cultivation of the mind, like the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, only renders it more productive, and knowledge becomes the 
best auxiliary to industry, by rendering the laborer more intelligent and more 
ambitious to excel. The youths thus instructed will go forth into the various 
pursuits of life, many of which are in their nature mechanical ; but they 
will begin with the disposition and the power not merely to excel in them, 
but to rise beyond them ; and they will emerge from their workshops, as 
their countrymen, Franklin, and Rittenhoiise, and Godfrey, and Fulton, did 
before them, reaching all the distinctions of the state which may be honora- 
bly won by talents and character. 

That the scene o£ so many blessings may be appropriate to them, it is 
intended to make this structure worthy of its great object — worthy of the 
name of its founder, and of the city which he was so anxious to embellish. 
Among the sciences most needed in this country, where individual wealth is 
hastening to indulge its taste, and where every state, and city, and county, 
requires extensive public buildings, is architecture. Indispensable in the 
rudest forms of life, it becomes the highest ornament of the most enlightened. 
In every stage of its progress, the style of its public works displays the cha- 
racter of the nation which rears them. Disproportioned and grotesque among 
a coarse and unlettered people — in nations more advanced, often over orna- 
mented with the gaudy profusion and the caprices of tasteless wealth — it is 
only when sustained by the public spirit of a community at once enlightened 
and generous, that architecture attains its highest glory — a refined simplicity. 
Of that perfection it is proposed that this structure shall present a model, the 
equal at least of similar works in any other country, and not unworthy of 
the best days of antiquity — a structure which will at once gratify the honor- 
able pride of every citizen of the United States, and form the best study for 
all the branches of industry connected with architecture. 

The enjoyment of so many advantages devolves on us, fellow citizens, the 
duty of great care and vigilance to preserve them. 

After bestowing upon our city this rich inheritance, Girard adds this em- 
phatic declaration : " In relation to the organization of the College and its 
appendages, I leave necessarily many details to the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Citizens of Philadelphia, and I do so with the more confidence, as, from the 
nature of my bequests, and the benefit to result from them, I trust that my 
fellow citizens of Philadelphia will observe and evince special care and 
anxiety in selecting members for their City Councils, and other agents." 
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That the generous confidence with which he has thus committed to u» the 
execution of his great designs, should never be betrayed, we owe equally t$ 
the name of the founder and to the interests of our posterity ; as the whole 
value of this Institution will depend entirely on the administration of it. For 
myself and my colleagues, to whom the high honor has been assigned of 
sharing in that administration, I can only say, fellow citizens, that we have 
assumed the trust with the deepest sense of its responsibility, and a deter** 
mination to execute it in the spirit of enlightened benevolence which animated 
the founder ; and we shall in our turn retire from it, with the hope that our 
fair city may always find successors, who, to equal zeal, add greater ability 
to serve it. 

Under such auspices, we confidently trust that all the expectations of the 
founder will be realized. With this delightful anticipation, we now invoke 
the blessing of God on this great undertaking. 

In the name of Stephen Gtrard, of the City of Philadelphia, in ike Com* 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Merchant and Mariner , we lay the found** 
tion of this Girard College for Orphans. We dedicate it to the cause of 
Charity, which not only feeds and clothes the destitute, but wisely confers 
the greatest blessings on the greatest sufferers ; 

To the cause of Education, which gives to human life its chief Value; 

To the cause of Morals, without which knowledge were worse than una* 
vailing ; and finally, 

To the cause of our Country, whose service is the noblest object to which 
knowledge and morals can be devoted. 

Long may this structure stand, in its majestic simplicity, the pride and 
admiration of our latest posterity ; long may it continue to yield its annual 
harvests of educated and moral citizens, to adorn and to defend our country. 
Long may each successive age enjoy its still increasing benefits, when time 
shall have filled its halls with the memory of the mighty dead who have 
been reared within them, and shed over its outward beauty the mellowing 
hues of a thousand years of renown. 



THE ADDRESS 



DBLITEHED ON THE OCCASION OF PLACING 



THE 

CROWNING STONE ON THE MAIN BUILDING. 



Gentlemen ofthe Building Committee, and 

OentHftnen *f tne Seleet and Oommon Covnelltt of PMla4el|»lit&« 

The occasioD of our assembling this day is one of no ordinary import — 
one in which we, as the authorities of a great corporation, and as members 
of an extensive and important community, have a deep interest. 

More than thirteen years ago, the Councils of Philadelphia, with the Mayor 
of the City, the Trustees, the Architect and Superintendent of the Girard 
College for Orphans assembled in this place, and the bosom of the yet undis- 
tinguished and unincumbered ground, laid the corner stone of the building 
that was to rise in pursuance of the Will of Stephen Girard. That occasion 
was marked not only with the peculiar feelings which belong to Americans, 
and especially to Philadelphians, on the anniversary of her nation's birth, 
but with the lofty hopes which the actors in the scene had, of the work which 
they had then commenced ; and which seemed to derive new and favorable 
auspices from the position and character of him whose eloquence gave a 
charm to the ceremonies, and whose pure classic taste seemed to insure 
perfection to the plans.* The principal actor in that interesting scene has 
ceased to be a part of active life, and very few of all those who had official 
relations with the performance of that day are gathered with us here. The 
incidents of business, weariness of public duties, political changes, time and 
death have done their work, and year after year has allowed new adminis- 
trators of the public wishes and the great testator's will, to come hither and 
Carry on the plans so long ago conceived — so happily commenced. 

* NfcaolM Biddle, Esq., President of the Soatd of Trustees. 
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As lustre after lustre has passed, and the great work has proceeded slowly 
but steadily to the fulfilment of the plans of the Architect, stages have been 
reached that seemed to call for special notice, as the completion of some im- 
portant design of architectural arrangement, and arriving at a point in the 
work of marked and, recognised advancement. To such an one do we, this 
day, attain. We place in the cornice of the pediment that crowning stone 
which marks the conclusion of the great architectural plans — the completion 
of that portion of the building which is dependent upon the peculiarity of the 
order of architecture, and fulfills the design of those who planned, and who 
adopted the arrangements of the whole work. Hereafter, whatever is done 
will be to fit that which we this day celebrate, for the purposes to which the 
whole is to be dedicated ; and the next occasion for celebration will /be wh$n 
the Architect presents the Key of the Temple to the representatives of the 
people of Philadelphia, and they throw open the door to the poor orphan, 
who is to find a home in these walls, and a father in the moral and literary 
Director of the Institution. 

We count not this as yet attained— we know that between this celebration, 
and that, there is a space which all of us may not pass—there are duties to 
be performed in which all of us may not share. But so near are we to the 
promised object, that our present position may be regarded as the Pisgah 
whence that is to be surveyed in advance, and from which we may turn and 
look back upon the path we have trod. The retrospect presents difficulties 
which never could have been anticipated, and which human sagacity could 
scarcely have avoided. Public, general convulsions disturbed the fiscal plans 
in regard to this work, and seemed at times to threaten a suspension of all 
labors. Moderation, prudence and ability have enabled the various commit- 
tees to surmount all, these difficulties, and the acquiescence of the Architect 
and others in the regulations which exigencies made necessary, smoothed 
the pathway of the Committee, and kept up continuous action, and prevented 
a moment's interruption, which must have proved most injurious to the plans 
and objects of all the friends of the building. — Hereafter the current will flow 
smoothly, and the great object of the liberal testator will be attained. 

If the retrospect is marked by vexations and difficulties, some of which are 
not ordinarily incident to works of this kind, it appears to me that the future 
has in it less of annoyance, more of the truly gratifying, more of that suc- 
cess for the good of others, which must be the principal reward of those who 
labor for the public ; and hereafter we may hope to see the work of our hands 
producing the abundant benefits that have been predicted of the Institution we 
are preparing. 

The object of the Institution for which this building rises, is to offer good 
education to poor orphan boys. . It is a school, in some degree a public 
school, wherein the poor may obtain that amount of education which has, 
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Until recentfy, been the common advantage of only the rich, and wherein the 
constant discipline and supervision of instructor^ may be insured by the 
separation of the pupils from that general intercourse that is supposed to 
•weaken the influences of wholesome precepts, and obliterate the marks Of 
scholastic impressions. Hither are to come up the children of the destitute, 
the fatherless and the motherless, to be placed within those influences that 
soon bind the mind to habits of improvement, and in time insure the highest 
possession of learning. 

I am not unapprised of the fact, that many persons believe that such a 
degree of education as this institution cannot fail of bestowing on the orphan 
inmates, will be scarcely consistent with the condition in which they will 
naturally be placed on leaving the College; that their minds will be elevated 
above their situation, and their attainments will thus become useless or 
dangerous. 

- When the liberal-minded founder of this Institution devised the bequest 
which we here administer, he must have weighed well the suggestion to 
which I have now referred, and marking, as he had ample time and means to 
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do in a long and active life, the frequent shipwrecks of the young whose 
course of learning was unsuited to their situations, he must have carefully 
considered the consequences of his bequest, and hence, while he dictated the 
means and provisions for the physical comforts of the pupils, he designated 
the course of studies that, in his opinion, would make them useful men. 

It is a common error of the inconsiderate to speak of learning as some- 
thing unsuited to the poor : Nothing can be more erroneous. If learning is 
useless to any in this country, it must be to those who are rich, whose cir- 
cumstances require no effort of mind or body to procure the comforts and 
luxuries of life, and who may eat and drink and enjoy the good of other peo- 
ple's labor. 

The' poor are those who need learning, because learning is wealth— -not 
merely the means of wealth, not merely that by which money is to be accu- 
mulated, but it is in itself a constant source of enjoyment, of comfort and 
respectability, beyond all that the rich man can find in the superfluz of his 
wealth beyond that which supplies the necessaries of life. 

But those who regard learning, even in its most refined ramifications, as 
unsuited to the poor, as useless if not injurious to the man that must " earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow," seem to overlook the wants of the form 
or government under which we live ; they do not consider the requirements 
of republicanism. The source of all political power, with us, is in the peo- 
ple, and that power can never be understanding^ and safely delegated, un- 
less by those Who comprehend the means by which it is to be used and the 
objects to which it is to be applied. In proportion to the elevation of the 
messes of the citizens, will be the safety of the delegated authority. The 
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danger of abuse it in the ignorance of the many , which makes them *>pe» cf 
the designing, and leads them to be suspicious of the candid* 

But it is not altogether as politicians (which all republicans must be) that 
the pupils of this College are to be benefited, by its instruction. The poor 
orphan is to be sent into the world ready to cope with the graduates of col- 
leges in all that constitutes practical education ; but he is not* on leaving, to 
be thrown upon society proud of attainments for which society has no appre- 
ciation, and for which it seems to have less profitable use. 

A part of the education of the school is to be the adaptation of attainments 
to the proclivity of the scholar's mind. The incipient chemist is to be made 
specially acquainted with all the affinities of his desired science, and all the 
applications of the separate sciences to the various pursuits of life. What 
now distinguishes between ranks of mechanics of the same trade is less the 
rapidity or slight of manipulation, than the understanding of the principles 
upon which certain acts depend, and the skilfull adaptation of these princi- 
ples to the occupations of life. This is knowledge— this is the kind of edu- 
cation proposed in this school. 

And it is to be part of the scheme of this College— as it evidently was the 
plan of its, illustrious founder — that the mind of the student shall be amelio- 
rated by general education, so that while the special object of study is made 
primary, and its attainment fully insured, all collateral branches are to be 
cultivated for the ornament of the mind, and the comfort of coming life. No 
limitation to a single branch of study was contemplated by Mr. Girard; he 
wished to see no man fail of success, because a single branch of science or 
of mechanic arts might fail of public support. He who wrote himself Marir 
ner and Merchant, and was a skilfull agriculturist, and a most distinguished 
and successful banker, never contemplated narrowing down human intellect 
to the smallest division of labor ; and hence he provided ways and means to 
make useful men of those whose circumstances seemed to dedicate them to 
unproductive toil or vicious idleness. 

Those who have taken a less catholic view of the value of education, have 
overlooked the important fact that we live in an age when action, is neces- 
sary, and when knowledge must give a character of usefulness to that 
action. 

This generation, and succeeding times, to a far: remote period, seem to have 
no space for the inactive. Movement and labor are the conditions of suc- 
cess ; they are indeed becoming the conditions of respectability ; .and he who 
has nothing to do is considered as presenting no claim for public considera- 
tion. Talents are now in demand, and their price is just in proportion to 
their useful cultivation ; no hereditary claims to advancement are now avail- 
able; the candidate for consideration must depend upon his abilities to djp-y 
and the time, if not already arrived, is certainly at hand* and the Gmrd 
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College (the of&pring of such a sentiment) will promote its advent, wheft 
enjoyment as well as respect will be the consequence of ability, and when* 
the hoarded wealth of the laborer in mechanic arts or in practical science, will 
be reckoned by the benefits he has conferred on man, the amount of labor he 
has performed in his prescribed sphere. 

Those who see not this, who regard learning as something apart from the 
human mind, something separate from human rights, a sort of privilege or 
luxury for a particular class, look doubtful, cold, censorious upon such an 
institution as this ; they do not comprehend how there can be a patent of 
mental nobility without the belittleing grant of wealth to give it dignity and 
ease. They cannot comprehend a Cincinnati^ at his plough, a Pickering at 
his wood pile, or a Washington with his surveyor's rod. 

" The poor," say these contracted minds, " are content in their ignorance, 
are rarely moved to unlawful action, unless by those whose superior attain* 
ments give the power of evil influences." 

True, and their ignorance makes them the prey of the vicious, the misera- 
ble tools of the designing, who work our their own mischief by the unsus- 
pecting, and then leave their dupes to the consequences of their improper 
acts, and the penalties of that law whose maxim is, that " ignorance excuses 
no man." 

" But the measure of the ignorant man's happiness appears to full," (it is 
said). In many instances that may be the case. But the object of true edu- 
cation is not only to assist in promoting happiness by enabling the recipient 
to do good, but to enlarge the measure of that happiness, and thus increase 
the power of enjoyment ; to elevate the debased* to direct his appetite, to fix 
his principles, to make him so much more a man than he had been-— to be 
learned like the children of the first Adam, " able to know good from evil"— 
and wise as the followers of the second Adam> to " choose the good and 
refuse the evil." 

" But admitting all these advantages, allowing the full amount of good to 
the multitude, claimed for the diffusion of knowledge, would it not be bet* 
ter that these orphans should be educated in the public schools, those insti- 
tutions which now so eminently distinguish our city and districts — blessing 
all within their influence, and enabling all those thus blessed, to diffose bless- 
ing ? Ought not the poor orphan to be sent to these schools and to be classed 
and educated with the thousands with whom he is hereafter to be associated 
in life?" 

We have not time here to examine the claims which conventual habits and 
education have to superiority over those attained in public seminaries ; they 
are however worthy your thoughts ; but it ie sufficient now to say, that Mr. 
Girard had seen enough of life to understand that for the orphan boy whose 
mother earns her bread by that incessant toil, which alone enables a poor 
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mother to live, for such a one, the business of education, the rich delight of 
books and desks, and pens and slates, are dreams beyond his realization- 
enjoyments that enter not into the calculation of the widowed mother ; what 
he shall eat and what he shall drink, are thoughts that weigh her down, and 
when she appeals to Heaven for herself and her orphan child, her petition 
includes not things that are delicacies. She bounds her supplications to the 
prescribed prayer, " Give us this day our daily bread." 

None better than the founder of this College understood that. His charity 
was therefore made truly beneficial by the fulness of its provisions. Those 
whom he would educate he would feed and clothe. The call to the orphan 
to come and store his mind, would be worse than useless — it would be an 
insult to his poverty — if it included not the physical comforts that children 
and youth expect from the provisions of age. 

The purpose of Mr. Girard could not have been attained without all the 
provisions included in his will. And beyond the physical wants of the 
pupils, their separation from the world becomes necessary for the modeling, 
6f their characters, the moulding of their minds, and the reduction of their 
habits to that standard which the accomplished professors should adopt. 

Nothing short of this conventual arrangement would have served the pur- 
poses of the testator, or enabled the teachers of the College to stand towards 
the pupils in the place of parents, friends, home, and homelike influences* 

But still an objection springs up : " Though seclusion be necessary, and 
the influences of constant association and undisturbed discipline be desirable 
for the pupil, admitting the importance or necessity of those, sjtill it may be 
asked what is the use of the marble palace? what the value of the fluted 
column and gorgeous capital? wherefore the truncated pyramid and the 
costly entablature? Are these, too, of use in forming the mind and mould- 
ing the manners of the children of poverty — the poor orphans that have to 
earn their daily bread among the active and laborious classes of society ?" 

Undoubtedly they will be of use. The object of the Founder of the Col- 
lege was to prepare the orphans who are to be the recipients of his bounty, 
to discharge any of the duties of life that may devolve upon them as citi- 
zens — and I need not tell you that in this republic the graduates of Girard 
College, whatever may have been the misfortunes of their birth or the pri- 
vations of their earliest childhood, are to stand among the people of this land 
at least on an equality — that was the intention of the great Testator. The 
learning that is to be bestowed will need the auxiliary influences of all 
favorable circumstances, and the continued association of the delightful cor- 
respondence of all that harmonizes around them. 

I have not time now to dwell on the effect upon the minds of children 
which such circumstances are calculated to produce. I may say, however, 
without fear of contradiction, that the continued influences of the- " beautiful" 
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upon the minds of the pupils, must be felt through all their lives, and that 
those influences, in connection with learning, must be as useful to the poor 
as to the rich. 

The adoption of the grandeur and beauty of ancient achitecture for this 
building, considered with regard to their influences on the mind and cha- 
racter of the pupils, must be regarded as harmonizing with the principal 
views of the Founder, whose object was to take from the exposed classes 
as many as possible, and by all favorable influences to prepare them to go 
back to the world and become extensively useful, and thus continually 
happy. 

The outward form and features of this building, are indeed derived from 
the ancient temples of worship, but time and the influences of Christianity 
have swept away the altars whose polluted sacrifices consecrated vice to 
perpetual injury. In their influences, the minds of the people, softened by 
the external beauty of the edifice, became the prey of tyranny and corrup- 
tion by the grossness of the services within. 

Redeeming what was lovely in the ancient pile, from the decay of centu- 
ries, we seek anew to affect the minds of the young, by the " permanently 
beautiful," in whose influences they are to be reared, and to fix that effect 
and to direct it to individual profit and public good, by the correspondent 
moral beauty and excellence of the internal services. 

The whited sepulchre of ancient art shall thus become the temple of 
moral life, wherein shall be felt the constant presence of guiding truth, the 
holy and hallowing influence of literary, moral and religious instruction. 
The crumbling altar of idolatrous abominations shall not desecrate the lovely 
form of this temple, and the unseemly orgies of pagan impurity shall never 
be associated here with architectural beauty. In their stead, "the pure 
incense" of " a clean sacrifice," the rightly directed devotion of the humble 
heart shall give character and weight to the secular attainments of the in- 
mates, and the orphan students shall become living temples of moral truth 
to decorate society, of which they are to be a portion, as the splendid build- 
ing in which they shall be reared, is to be the pride and beauty of the city ia 
which it stands. 

But how is religion, that foundation of morals and source of social bless- 
ings — how is that to become the guiding principle of the pupils of the Girard 
College, when the consecrated ministers of the Most High are denied admis^ 
sion within its walls? how shall the pupil hear unless the apostle preach? 
and how shall the sacrifice blaze upon the altar, when the priest is denied 
admission to the temple ? 

I cannot doubt, that this circumstance must have occupied the mind of the 
testator much more than some others that seem to have given rise to greater 
detail of explanation. He felt how strong would be the rivalry of sects and 
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denominations to possess and use the influence of this school ; and he foresaw 
(lie evils of such a course, and with a promptness that belonged to his cha- 
racter, he boldly cut the knot that seemed " too intrince to unloose," and 
declared that no sectarianism, nor sectarian preacher, should have place in 
the Institution. 

But is religious instruction then to be excluded? Is the pupil of the Girard 
College, an institution directed by the Councils of Philadelphia, to be kept in 
ignorance of a God ? of his duties towards his earthly companions, and his 
Heavenly Father ? God forbid. I trust that a spirit of vital piety will per- 
vade every lesson that falls upon the ear and the heart of the pupil, and that 
all the atmosphere of the place will be impregnated with the spirit of reli- 
gious truth ; so that if not the invigorating streams of Christian instruction, 
by the ministers of heavenly doctrine, at least the refreshing dews of grace 
may be hoped for, from the constantly instructive precepts and examples of 
those to whose plastic influences shall be committed the minds of the orphans, 
to be fashioned to the means of individual usefulness, public benefit, and 
eternal happiness. 

The great exigencies of all times have called forth the services of men, 
who seemed formed for the difficulties and dangers by which they were sur- 
rounded. They achieve the object of their mission, and depart. 

But not alone to what the world calls great, is society to look for its valu- 
able members. At all times there are men of strong minds, and well 
directed views, who are pursuing the even tenor of their way, adding to 
public prosperity and social blessings, who do not seem to understand their 
own importance. They are fulfilling the great objects of life, but the quiet- 
ness of their course seems to admit of no special distinction, and they leave 
the world without a thought of their own consequence. 

Such men pass not away without leaving vestiges upon the places where 
tbey stood. They do not cease to live in all times, because they cease to be 
of ours. Wherever they have been, are found tokens of their being. The 
memory of man is enriched with their acts and their peculiarities. They 
leave an indelible mark upon the age in which they flourished. Of this class 
was Stephen Girard, distinguished among his contemporaries not so much 
for success in any erratic course, or for marked superiority in any newly 
discovered path. The source, the means of his pre-eminence, was his know- 
ledge of things that belonged to his pursuits ; his acute perceptions of what 
lay in the future of his own pathway ; his abundant possession, and his 
prompt use of what, in the ordinary language of life, is denominated com- 
mon sepse— the right use of observation and experience in the e very-day 
concerns of trade. On such a foundation were the fortune and fame of Ste- 
phen Girard erected. They are enduring ; but the mode which he adopted 
by which to dispose of that fortune, and extend that fame, was not less 
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marked with a knowledge of man ; and as he lived the life which he selected, 
pre-eminent for success and influence among all, so he made his death mini*' 
trant to the object of his life— plain, simple, comprehensive usefulness. * 

If we seek for his monument, we must look around our city and our 
state. All tells of his industry and his perseverance— all shows his identify 
cation with the past, his connexion with the present, and his inseparable 
union with the future. Not only the good which shall result to the general 
mass by the living influences of his spirit and his means, will denote the 
character of the man, but this Institution, and other objects around us, wiH 
stand isolated monuments of his greatness, that shall separate his name from 
the throng of public benefactors, and present his fame distinct and substan- 
tive from all other characters ; as in his life he seemed to stand separate and 
alone from the active, the philanthropic thousands of his contemporaries. 
They were fused into masses by the warmth of social intercourse, or homo* 
geneousness of character and disposition. He stood apart. His distinctness 
in life might have been either his choice or his necessity. His separate con- 
sideration through all future time, will be the result of his own great efforts, 
and the fulfillment of his own particular wish. 

I congratulate the Superintendent of marble-work of this great building,* 
upon the doings of this day ; his watchfulness and care have been unremitted, 
from the time the foundation stone was laid, with imposing solemnities, until 
the moment when his own hand has guided the " crowning stone 9 ' of the 
edifice to its place, amidst the shouts of those who admire, and those who 
have assisted his labors. 

In the name of the Building Committee, I congratulate the Architectf upon 
the progress of the work, which is to bear his name forward to remotest 
posterity, and to be the boast of those who are to derive consequence from 
his fame. The achievement is not of momentary consequence ; it is not the 
lustre of a century ; immortality is inscribed upon the trophy. 

Gentlemen of the Building Committee, I felicitate you, in the name of the 
Councils, on the approaching completion of this great work intrusted to your 
direction. The termination is at hand; your labors have been constant; 
the result is most honorable to you. 

To the Councils of Philadelphia will soon be committed the important 
work of directing the police, and supervising the vast labors of the collegiate 
Institution. Vast, indeed, will be the responsibility — beyond all that has yet 
devolved upon us, as the. mind and soul of man are superior to his perisha- 
ble wealth. 



Findley Highlands, Esq. t Thomas U. Walter, Esq. 
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Gentlemen of the Select and Common Councils* to us and to our succes- 
sors, is that great work reserved. With trembling solicitude for its results, 
do I await the moment when it shall be commenced. What these results 
may be, He to whom all future is as the present, only knows. But keeping 
in view the objects of the Testator, and the great end of man's existence, 
we will promise, by the blessing of God, that Morals and Science shall be 
the handmaids of Piety, and that the pupils of the Girard College for 
Orpharfs, " shall not be religious at the. expense of learning, nor learned at 
the expense of religion." 



AN ACCOUNT 



OP 



THE FINAL TRANSFER OF THE 



COLLEGE BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS, 



TO THK 



BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



The Building Committee of the Girard College for Orphans, having 
decided to transfer the possession of the Buildings and Grounds to the Board 
of Directors appointed for the future management of the Institution, a meet- 
ing was held for that purpose on the 13th of November, 1847, when the 
Architect, Mr. Thomas U. Walter, formally delivered the Keys to the 
Building Committee, with the following remarks : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Building Committee : 

As this has been deemed an appropriate occasion for me to announce to 
you the completion of the Girard College, I proceed to perform that duty. — 
The great work on which we have been engaged for more than. fourteen 
years is now finished, and stands before you a lasting memorial of its muni* 
ficent Founder, 

However onerous may have been the toils and anxieties incident to so 
important and unusual a work, they are this day amply rewarded by the 
privilege I have of handing it over to you, without a blemish or a flaw. 
Whether its grandeur, its proportions, or its symmetry are what the designs 
promised, you must be the judges ; — there it is ;— whatever may be its faults, 
they must ever remain ; whatever its beauties, they too must be perpetuated, 
and perhaps enhanced by the softening and subduing influences of time. 
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It af lords me pleasure, gentlemen, to allude to the valuable aid I have 
received from you, from time to time, in the execution of the work— from the 
day on which the corner atone was laid until the present moment, every 
suggestion I have made, every proposition 1 have submitted, received your 
immediate consideration, and whatever (ended to enhance the beauty or per- 
manency of the work, always met your sanction ; it is therefore proper for 
me here to tender to you my thanks for the confidence you have reposed in 
me, as well as for your hearty co-operation in the work. 

I now, Mr. Chairman, hand you the Key of the College Building; and I 
may be permitted to add, that however anxious we may have been to bring 
the work to completion, there is, nevertheless, something of sadness in the 
reflection that this ceremony is preliminary to the termination of our official 
intercourse, which has run harmoniously through more than fourteen years 
without a single interruption. 

After the reception of the Key from the Architect, the Building Commit- 
tee, followed by the Board of Directors, moved in procession to the south- 
east room of the main -building, when Mr, Isaac Elliott, the senior mem- 
ber of the Building Committee, rose and said; 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board <f Directors 

Of the Girard College for Orphans : 

The request of our Chairman, and the kind concurrence of my colleagues 
of the Committee, have assigned to me, as their senior member, the office of 
formally transferring these buildings into your possession. 

At the moment of relinquishing the trust which has connected us so closely 
with these noble structures, and which has engaged some of us for upwards 
of fourteen years, the Committee may be allowed to look back with congra- 
tulation upon the harmony which has characterized our official labors. 
From the first, (if occasionally divided in opinions,) we have never failed to 
do full justice to each other's motives. We came together as associates in 
an important public duty — and now that it is performed, we part without the 
recollection of a word or an incident which any of us could wish to change. 

We congratulate ourselves, too, on the favoring auspices under which the 
College is about to begin its momentous duties ; chosen by the immediate 
representatives of our fellow citizens, ymi have taken upon yourselves a bur- 
den of deep responsibility, and we rejoice that this high charge has been 
devolved on men capable and faithful. 

In the name of ■• The Building Committee of the Girard College for Or- 
phans," permit me, Mr. President, to present you the Key of this beautiful 

~~e, and to express a hope that the great objects for which it has been 
I, may be promoted by the devotion of those who may hereafter have 
re and supervision of the Institution. 
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Mr. Joseph R. Chandleb replied as follows : 

Sir— I receive from you the Key, as a token that the Corporation of the 
City of Philadelphia, through the Joint Committee of Councils for building 
the College, transfers a portion of the trust devolved upon it by the Will of 
Stephen Girard, to the " Board of Directors of the Girard College for 
Orphans ;" and this formal acceptance is a renewal of the pledge that the 
members of the Board which I have the honor to represent, will devote their 
best energies to the realization of the first object of Stephen Girard's heart in 
the disposition of his great wealth, 

I felicitate the Building Committee on the happy termination of this portion 
of their labours, and especially, sir, do I congratulate them on the harmony 
which has 'characterized the intercourse of the numerous members of the 
Committee through the protracted period since the corner stone was laid, in 
1833. And I am reminded, sir, that of ail the members of the City Councils 
then assembled on these premises, to assist on that interesting occasion, only 
you and I are left in an official position. 

With the Will of Stephen Girard for their guide, assisted by the laws of 
the state and the ordinances of the city, and sensible of the enviable distinc- 
tion of aiding to promote a work of such extensive usefulness, and resolved 
that, with the blessing of God, their labors shall tend to the honor of the 
beloved city which they represent, and the perpetuation of grateful remem- 
brance of the Founder of this great School, the Board of Directors may now 
proceed to organize the College for the reception, maintenance, and thorough 
instruction of the poor orphan boy, so that society may be blessed by the 
new ingredients of usefulness to be supplied from this splendid edifice now 
received from the Building Committee, and by the institution — literary, 
scientific and moral — whose interests and progress the Board of Directors 
are to superintend. 

I receive the Key and the possession of this Edifice in the name of 
my colleagues, with the renewed assurance that the buildings erected under 
the supervision of the Building Committee shall, by the Board of Direct- 
tors, be consecrated to, and promotive of, the noblest purposes of the human 
intellect. 
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A LIST 



OF THE 



JKemftttf fit the Select gift Common Cotmcfls, 

WHO HAVE CONSTITUTED THE VARIOUS 

BUILDING COMMITTEES 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT TO THE CLOSE OV f HE WORK, WITH THE? 

LENGTH OF TIME WHICH EACH MEMBER SERVED. 



JOHN GlXDEB, 

Joshua Lippincott, 
John R. Neff, 
Dennis M'Credy, 
Joseph Worrell, 
Samuel V. MbbbicX, 
John Byerly, 
Ephraim Hairs, 
Jakes Hutchinson, 
Joseph B. Smith, 
Jambs Bubs, 
Petes Wright, 
John M. Barclay*, 
Isaac Roach, 
Hknby Sailor, 
Isaac Otis, 

John Price Wetherell, 1 
William V. Anderson, 2 
John WibgaNit, 
Isaac Elliott, 
John S. Warner, 
Cornelius Tiers, 



4 Years*. 


John Lindsay, 


3 Years*, 


4 


«c 


David Winebr*£Ner, 


5 


cc 


2 


cc* 


George Shabswood, 


2 


cc 


5 


cc 


James Andrews* 


1 


cc 


2 
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Samuel W. Webe, 


2 


cc 


1 


c* 


Matthew Nbwkibm, 


4 


ct- 


2 
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Willjam Morris, 


6 


ct* 
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James Y. Humphreys, 


4 


ti 


5 
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John C. Davis, 


1 


c* 


1 


cc 


Jambs Rowland, 


3 


cc 


1 


cc 


Jambs J. Boswbll, 


7 


cc - 


2 


cc 


Jacob E. HaOebtv 


1 


cc 


I 


M 


Gideon Scull, 


3 


cc 
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CC 


Peter JFCall, 


2 


cc 


2 


cc 


James Leslie, 


1 


cc 


2 


cc 


Isaac Barton, 


2 


cc 


» 1 


cc 


John Agnew, 


2 


u 


2 


M- 


Algernon S. Roberts, 


4 


cc 


4 


M 


John Rodman Paul, 


3 


cc 


19 
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Jacob Amos, 


3 


cc 


1 


CC 


Robbbt Hutchinson, 


2 


cc 


2 


cc 


William W. Haly, 


1 


cc 
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THE WILL 



OF THE LATE 



STEPHEN GIEAED, ESQ. 



— «»«**»;o:o:o:o:***«— — ■ 



I, Stephen Girard, of the City of Philadelphia, in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Mariner and Merchant, being of sound mind, memory and 
•understanding, do make and publish this my last Will and Testament, in 
manner following: that is to say— 

I. I give and bequeath unto "The Contributors to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital," of which Corporation I am a member, the sum of Thirty Thousand 
Dollars, upon the following conditions, namely, that the said sum shall be 
added to their Capital, and shall remain a part thereof forever, to be placed 
at interest, and the interest thereof to be applied, in the first place, to pay 
to my black woman Hannah (to whom I hereby give her freedom,) the sum 
of two hundred dollars per year, in quarterly payments of fifty dollars each 
in advance, during all the term of her life; and, in the second place, the 
said interest to be applied to the use and accommodation of the sick in the 
said Hospital, and for providing, and at all times having competent matrons, 
and a sufficient number of nurses and assistant nurses, in order not only to 
promote the purposes of the said Hospital, but to increase this last class of 
useful persons, much wanted in our city. 

II. I give and bequeath to " The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, 9 ' the sum of Twenty Thousand Dollars, for the use of that 
Institution. 

III. I give and bequeath to " The Orphan Asylum of Philadelphia," the 
sum of Ten Thousand Dollars, for the use of that Institution. 

IV. I give and bequeath to " The Comptrollers of the Public Schools for 
the City and County of Philadelphia," the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars, 
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for the use of the Schools upon the Lancaster system, in the first section of 
the first school district of Pennsylvania. 

V. I give and bequeath to " The Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of Phila- 
delphia," the sum of 7bn Thousand Dollars, in trust safely to invest the 
same in some productive fund, and with the interest and dividends arising 
therefrom to purchase fuel, between the fnoHths of March and August in 
every year forever, and in the month of January in every year forever, 
distribute the same amongst poor white house-keepers and room-keepers, of 
good character, residing in the City of Philadelphia. 

VI. I give and bequeath to the Society for the relief of poor and distressed 
Masters of Ships, their Widows and Children, (of which Society I am a 
member) the sum of Ttrt Thousand DdllarA, to be added to their" tia|>ital 
stock, for the uses and purposes of said Socfety. 

VII. I give and bequeath to the gentlemen who shall be Trustees of the 
Masonic Loan, at the time of my decease, the sum of Twenty Thousand 
Dollars, including therein ten thousand and nine hundred dollars due to me, 
part of the Masonic Loan, and any interest that may be due thereon at the 
time of my decease, in trust for the use and benefit of " The Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania, and Masonic Jurisdiction thereto belonging, 9 ' and to be {mid 
over by the said Trustees to the said Grand Lodge, for the purpose of being 
invested in some safe stock or funds, or other good security, and the divi- 
dends and interest arising therefrom to be again so invested and added to 
the Capital, without applying any part thereof to any other purpose, Until 
the whole capital shall amount to thirty thousand dollars, when the same 
shall forever after remain a permanent fund or Capital, of the said amount 
of thirty thousand dollars, the interest whereof shall be applied from time 
to time to the relief of poor and respectable brethren $ and in order that the 
real and benevolent purposes of masonic institutions may be attained, I re- 
commend to the several lodges not to admit to membership, or to receive 
members from other lodges, unless the applicants shall absolutely be men 
of sound and good morals. 

VIII. I give and bequeath unto Philip Peltz, John Lentz, Francis Hesley, 
Jacob Baker and Adam Young, of Passyunk township, in the County of 
Philadelphia, the sum of Six Thousand Dollars, in trust, that they or the 
survivors or survivor of them shall purchase a suitable piece of ground, as 
near as may be in the centre of said township, and thereon erect a substan- 
tial brick building, sufficiently large for a school-house, and the residence of 
a school-master, one part thereof for poor male white children, and the other 
part for poor female white children of said township ; and as soon as the 
said school-house shall have been built, that the said trustees or the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them, shall convey the said piece of ground and house 
thereon erected, and shall pay over such balance of said sum as may remain 
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unexpended to any board of directors and their successors, in trust, which 
may at the time exist or be by law constituted, consisting of at least twelve 
discreet inhabitants of the said township, and to be annually chosen by the 
inhabitants thereof; the said piece of ground and house to be carefully 
maintained by said directors and their successors solely for the purposes of 
« school as aforesaid, forever, and the said balance to be securely invested 
aa a permanent fund, the interest thereof to be applied from time to time 
towards the education in the said school of any number of such poor white 
children of said township; and I do hereby recommend to the citizens of said 
township to make additions to the fund whereof I have laid the foundation, 

IX. I give and devise my house, and lot of ground thereto belonging, 
situate in rue Ramouet aux Chartrons, near the city of Bordeaux, in France, 
and the rents, issues, and profits thereof, to my brother, Etienne Girard, 
and my niece Victoire Fenellon, (daughter of my late sister Sophia Girard 
Capayron,) (both residing in France,) in equal moieties for the life of my 
said brother, and, on his decease, one moiety of the said house and lot to 
my said niece Victoire, and her heirs forever, and the other moiety to the 
six children of my said brother, namely, John Fabricius, Marguerite, Ann 
Henriette, Jean August, Marie, and Madelaine Henriette, share and share 
alike, (the issue of any deceased child, if more than one, to take amongst 
them the parent's share) and their heirs forever. 

X* I give and bequeath to my said brother, Etienne Girard, the sum of 
Five Thousand Dollars, and the like sum of Five Thousand Dollars to 
each of his six children above named: if any of the said children shall die 
prior to the receipt of his or her legacy of five thousand dollars, the said 
sum shall be paid, and I give and bequeath the same to any issue of such 
deceased child, if more than one, share and share alike. 

XI. I give and bequeath to my said niece, Victoire Fenellon, the sum of 
Five Thousand Dollars* 

XII. I give and bequeath absolutely to my niece, Antoinetta, now married 
to Mr. Hemphill, the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars, and I also give and 
bequeath to her the sum of Fifty Thousand Dollars, to be paid over to a 
trustee or trustees to be appointed by my executors, which trustee or trustees 
shall place and continue the said sum of fifty thousand dollars upon good 
security, and pay the interest and dividends thereof as they shall from time 
to time accrue, to my said niece for her separate use, during the term of her 
life, and from and immediately after her decease, to pay and distribute the 
capital to and among such of her children and the issue of deceased children, 
and in such parts and shares as she the said Antoinetta, by any instrument 
under her hand and seal, executed in the presence of at least two credible 
witnesses, shall direct and appoint, and for default of such appointment, then 
to and among the said children and issue of deceased children in equal shares, 
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such issue of deceased children, if more than one, to take only the share 
which their deceased parent would have taken if living. 

XIII. I give and bequeath unto my niece Carolina, now married to Mr. 
Haslam, the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars ; to be paid over to a trustee 
or trustees to be appointed by my executors, which trustee or trustees shall 
place and continue the said money upon good security, and pay the interest 
and dividends thereof from time to time as they shall accrue, to my said 
niece, for her separate use, during the term of her life: and from and im- 
mediately after her decease, to pay and distribute the capital X6 and among 
such of her children, and issue of deceased children, and in such parts and 
shares, as she the said Carolina, by any instrument under her hand and 
seal, executed in the presence of at least two credible witnesses, shall direct 
and appoint, and for default of such appointment, then to and among the said 
children, and issue of deceased children, in equal shares, such issue of deceas- 
ed children, if more than one, to take only the share which the deceased 
parent would have taken if living; but if my said niece Carolina, shall leave 
no issue, then the said trustee or trustees, on her decease, shall pay the said 
capital, and any interest accrued thereon, to and among Caroline Lallemand, 
(niece of the said Carolina,) and the children of the aforesaid Antoinetta 
Hemphill, share and share alike. 

XIV. I give and bequeath to my niece Henrietta, now married to Dr. 
Clark, the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars ; and I give and bequeath to her 
daughter Caroline, (in the last clause above named,) the sum of Twenty 
Thousand Dollars — the interest of the said sum of twenty thousand dollars 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be applied to the maintenance 
and education of the said Caroline during her minority, and the principal, 
with any accumulated interest, to be paid to the said Caroline, on her arrival 
at the age of twenty-one years. 

XV. Unto each of the Captains who shall be in my employment at the 
ime of my decease, either in port, or at sea, having charge of one of my 

ships or vessels, and having performed at least two voyages in my service, I 
give and bequeath the sum of Fifteen Hundred Dollars — provided he shall 
have brought safely into the port of Philadelphia, or if at sea at the time of 
my decease, shall bring safely into that port, my ship or vessel last entrusted 
to him, and also that his conduct during the last voyage shall have been in 
every respect conformable to my instructions to him. 

XVI. All persons, who, at the time of my decease, shall be bound to me 
by indenture, as apprentices or servants, and who shall then he under age, I 
direct my executors to assign to suitable masters immediately after my de- 
cease, for the remainder of their respective terms, on conditions as favora- 
ble as they can in regard to education, clothing and freedom dues : to each 

>f the said persons in my service, and under age at the time of my decease, 
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t give and bequeath the sum of Five Hundred Dollars, which sums respec- 
tively I direct my executors safely to invest in public stock, to apply the 
interest and dividends thereof, towards the education of fhe several appren- 
tices or servants, for whom' the capital is given respectively, and at the termi- 
nation of the apprenticeship of service of each, to pay to him' or her the said 
sum of five hundred dollars, and any interest accrued thereon, it any such 
interest shall remain* unexpended ; in assigning any indenture, preference 
shall be given to the mother, father, or next relation, as assignee, should 
such mother, father, or relative desire it, and be at the same time respectable 
and competent. 

XVII. I give and bequeath to Francis Hesley (son of Mrs. S. Hesley, who 
is mothef of Marianne Hesley,) the sum of One thousand Dollars, over and 
above such sum as may be due to him at my decease. 

XVI1L I charge my real estate* in the State of Pennsylvania with the pay- 
ment of the several annuities of sums following, (the said annuities to be 
paid by the Treasurer or other proper officers of the City of Philadelphia, 
appointed by the Corporation thereof for the purpose, out of the rents and 
profits of said real estate hereinafter directed to be kept constantly rented,) 
namely : — 

1st. I gitfe and bequeath to Mrs. Elizabeth Ingersoll, Widow of Jared 
Ingersoll, Esq., late of the City of Philadelphia, Counsellor at Law, an an- 
nuity, or yearly sum of One Thousand Dollars, to be paid in half-yearly 
payments, in advance, of five hundred dollars each, during her' life. 

2d. I give and bequeath to Mrs. Catharine Girard, now widow of Mr. X 
B. Hoskins, who died in the Isle of France, an annuity, or yearly sum of 
Four Hundred Dollars', to be paid in half yearly payments, in advance, of 
two hundred dollars each, during her life. 

3d. I give and bequeath to Mrs. Jane Taylor, my present house^ieepeF, 
(the widow of the late Captain Alexander Taylor, who was master of my 
ship Helvetius, and died in my employment,) an annuity, or yearly sum* of 
Five Hundred Dollars, to be paid in half-yearly payments, in advance,- of 
two hundred and fifty dollars each, during her fife. 

4th. I give and bequeath to Mrs. S. Hesley, my house-keeper at my place 
in Passyunk Township, an annuity, or yearly sum of Five Hundred Dollars, 
to be paid in half-yearly payments, in advance, of two hundred and fifty 
dollars each, during her life. 

5th. I give and bequeath to Marianne Hesley, daughter of Mrs. S. Hesley, 
an annuity, or yearly sum of Three Hundred Dollars, to be paid to her 
mother, for her use, in half-yearly payments, in advance, of one hundred 
and fifty dollars each, until the said Marianne shall have attained the age of 
twenty-one years, when the said annuity shall cease, and the said Marianne 
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will receive the five hundred dollars given to her and other indented persons, 
according to clause XVI. of this Will. 

6th. I give and bequeath to my late house-keeper, Mary Kenton, an an- 
nuity, or yearly sum of Three Hundred Dollars, to be paid in half-yearly 
payments, in advance, of one hundred and fifty dollars each, during her life, 

7th. I give and bequeath to Mrs. Deborah Scott, sister of Mary Kenton, 
and wife of Mr. Edwin T. Scott, an annuity, or yearly sum of Three Hun- 
dred DottarSy to be paid in half-yearly payments, in advance, of one hundred 
and fifty dollars each, during her life. 

8th. I give and bequeath to Mrs. Catharine M'Laren, sister of Mary Ken- 
ton, and wife of Mr, M'Laren, an annuity, or yearly sum of Three Hun- 
dred Dollars^ to be paid in half-yearly payments, in advance, of one hundred 
and fifty dollars each, during her life. 

9th. I give and bequeath to Mrs. Amelia G. Taylor, wife of Mr. Richard 
M. Taylor, an annuity, or yearly sum of Three Hundred Dollars^ to be 
paid in half-yearly payments, in advance, of one hundred and fifty dollars 
each, during her life. 

XIX. All that part of my real and personal estate, near Washita, in the 
State of Louisiana, the said real estate consisting of upwards of two hundred 
and eighty thousand arpens, or acres of land, and including therein the 
settlement hereinafter mentioned, I give, devise and bequeath, as follows, 
namely: 1. I give, devise and bequeath to the Corporation of the City of 
New Orleans, their successors and assigns, all that part of my real estate, 
constituing the settlement formed on my behalf by my particular friend, 
Judge Henry Bree, of Washita, consisting of upwards of one thousand 
arpens, or acres of land, with the appurtenances and improvements thereon, 
and also all the personal estate thereto belonging, and thereon remaining, 
including upwards of thirty slaves now on said settlement, and their increase, 
in trust, however, and subject to the. following reservations ; 

I desire, that no part of the said estate or property, or the slaves thereon, 
or their increase, shall be disposed of or sold for the term of twenty years 
from and after my decease, should the said Judge Henry Bree survive me 
and live so long, but that the said settlement shall be kept up by the said 
Judge Henry Bree, for and during said term of twenty years, as if it wa^ his 
own; that is, it shall remain under his sole care and control; he shall 
improve the same by raising such produce as he may deem most advisable, 
and; after paying taxes, and all expenses in keeping up the settlement by 
clothing the slaves and otherwise, he shall have and enjoy for his. own use, 
all the nett profits of said settlement. Provided, however, and I (Jesire, that 
the said Judge Henry Bree, shall render, annually, to the Corporation of the 
City of New Orleans, a report of the state of the settlement, the income and 
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Expenditure thereof, the number and increase of the slaves, and the net 
result of the whole. I desire that, at the expiration of the said term of 
twenty years, or on the decease of the said Judge Henry Bree, should he not 
live so long, the land and improvements forming said settlement, the slaves 
thereon, or thereto belonging, and all other appurtenant personal property* 
shall be sold, as soon as the said Corporation shall deem it advisable to do 
so, and the proceeds of the said sale or sales shall be applied by the said Cor- 
poration to such uses and purposes as they shall consider most likely to pro* 
mote the health and general prosperity of the inhabitants of the City of New 
Orleans. But, until the said sale shall be made, the said Corporation shall 
pay all taxes, prevent waste or intrusion, and so manage the said settlement 
and the slaves, and their increase thereon, as to derive an income, and the 
said income shall be applied, from time to time, to the same uses and pur* 
poses for the health and general prosperity of the said inhabitants* 

2. I give, devise, and bequeath to the Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of 
Philadelphia, their successors and assigns, two undivided third parts of all 
the rest and residue of my said real estate, being the lands unimproved near 
Washita, in the said State of Louisiana, in trust, that, in common with the 
Corporation of the City of New Orleans, they shall pay the taxes on the 
said lands, and preserve them from waste or intrusion, for the term of ten 
years from and after my decease, and at the end of the said term, when they 
shall deem it advisable to do so, shall sell and dispose of their interest in 
said lands gradually from time to time, and apply the proceeds of such sales 
to the same uses and purposes hereinafter declared and directed; of and con* 
cerning the residue o^ my personal estate. 

3. And I give, devise, and bequeath to the Corporation of the City of New 
Orleans, their successors and assigns, the remaining one undivided third part 
of the said lands, in trust, in common with the Mayor, Aldermen and Citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, to pay the taxes on the said lands, and preserve them 
from waste and intrusion, for the term of ten years from and after my de* 
cease, and, at the end of the said term, when they shall deem it advisable to 
do so, to sell and dispose of their interest in said lands gradually from time 
to time, and to apply the proceeds of such sale to such uses and purposes as 
the said Corporation may consider most likely to promote the health and 
general prosperity of the inhabitants of the City of New Orleans. 

XX. And, whereas, I have been for a long time impressed with the irapor* 
tance of educating the poor, and of placing them, by the early cultivation of 
their minds and the development of their moral principles, above the many 
temptations, to which, through poverty and ignorance, they are exposed ; and 
I am particularly desirous to provide for such a number of poor male white 
prphan children, as can be trained in one institution, a better education, as well 
as a more comfortable maintenance, than they usually receive from theappli* 

7 
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cation of the public funds : and whereas, together with the object just adverted 
to, I have sincerely at heart the welfare of the city of Philadelphia, and, as a 
part of it, am- desirous to improve the neighborhood of the river Delaware, so 
that the health of the citizens may be promoted and preserved, and that the 
eastern part of the city may be made to correspond better with the interior. 
Now, I do give, devise and bequeath all the residue and remainder of my real 
and personal estate of every sort and kind wheresoever situate, (the real 
estate in Pennsylvania charged as aforesaid) unto "the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Citizens of Philadelphia," their successors and assigns, in trust, to and 
for the several uses, intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned and declared 
of and concerning the same, that is to say : so far as regards my real estate 
io Pennsylvania, to trust, that no part thereof shall ever be sold or alienated 
by the said Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of Philadelphia, or their succes- 
sors, but the same shall forever thereafter be let from time to time, to good 
tenants, at yearly or other rents, and upon leases in possession not exceed- 
ing five years from the commencement thereof, and that the rents, issues and 
profits arising therefrom, shall be applied towards, keeping that part of the 
said real estate situate in the city and liberties of Philadelphia constantly in 
good repair, (parts elsewhere situate to be kept in repair by the tenants there- 
of respectively) and towards improving the same, whenever necessary, by 
erecting new buildings; and that the net residue (after paying the several 
annuities herein before provided for,) be applied to the same uses and par- 
poses as are herein declared of and concerning the residue of my personal 
estate: and so far as regards my real estate in Kentucky, now under the 
care of Messrs. Triplett & Brumley, in trust, to sell and dispose of the same, 
whenever it may be expedient to do so, and to apply the proceeds of such 
sule to the same uses and purposes as are herein declared of and concerning 
the residue of my personal estate. 

XXI. And so far as regards the residue of my personal estate, in trust, as 
to two millions of dollars, part thereof, to apply and expend so much of that 
sum as may be necessary, in erecting, as soon as practicably may be, in the 
centre of my square of ground between High and Chesnnt streets, and 
Eleventh and Twelfth streets, in the city of Philadelphia, (which square of 
ground I hereby devote for the purposes hereinafter stated, and for no other, 
forever,) a permanent college, with suitable out-buildings, sufficiently spa- 
cious for the residence and accommodation of at least three hundred scholars, 
and the requisite teachers and other persons necessary in such an institution 
as 1 direct to be established, and in supplying the said college and out-build* 
tags with decent and suitable furniture, as well as books and all things need** 
•ful to carry into effect my general design. 

The .said college Bhali be constructed with the most durable materials, and 
in the most permanent manner, avoiding needless ornament,, and attending 
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chiefly to the strength, convenience, and neatness of the whole: It shall 
be at least one hundred and. ten feet east and west, and one hundred and 
sixty feet north and south, and shall be built on lines parallel with High and 
Chesnut streets, and Eleventh and Twelfth streets* provided those lines shall 
constitute at their junction right angles: It shall be three stories in height, 
each story at least fifteen feet high in the clear from the floor to the cornice : 
It shall be fire-proof inside and outside. The floors and the roof to Ip 
formed of solid materials, on arches turned on proper centres, so that ao 
wood may be used,. except for doors, windows and shutters : Cellars shall he 
made under the whole building, solely for the purposes of the institution; the 
doors to them from the outside shall . be on the east and west of the building, 
and access to them from the inside shall be had by steps, descending to the 
cellar floor from each of the entries or halls hereinafter mentioned, and the 
inside cellar doors to open under the stairs on the north-east and north-west 
corners of the northern entry, and under the stairs on the south-east -and 
south-west corners of the southern entry ; there shall be a cellar window 
under and in line with each window in the first story— they shall be buttyt 
one half below, the other half above the surface of the ground, and the 
ground outside each window shall be supported by stout walls ; the sashes 
should open inside, on hinges, like doors, and there should be strong iron 
bars outside each window : the windows inside and outside should not be less 
than four feet wide in the clear: There shall be in each story four rooms, 
each room not less than fifty feet square in the clear ; the four rooms on each 
floor to occupy the whole space east and west on such floor or story, and the 
middle of the building north and south ; so that in the north of the buildings 
and in the south thereof, there may remain a space of equal dimensions, for 
an entry or hall in each, for stairs and landings : In the north-east and m 
the north-west corners of the northern entry or hall on the first floor, stain 
shall be made so as to form a double stair-case, which shall be carried up 
through the several stories ; and, in like manner, in the south-east and south- 
west corners of the southern entry or hall, stairs shall be made, on the first 
floor, so to form a double stair-case, to be carried up through the several 
stories ; the steps of the stairs to be made of smooth white marble, with plain 
square edges, each step not to exceed nine inches in the rise, nor to be less 
than ten inches in the tread ; the outside and inside foundation walls shall be 
at least ten feet high in the clear from the ground to the ceiling ; the first 
floor shall be at least three feet above the level of the ground around the 
building, after that ground shall have been so regulated as that there shall 
be a gradual descent from the centre to the side of the square formed by 
High and Chesnut and Eleventh and Twelfth streets : all the outside founda* 
tion walls, forming the cellars, shall be three feet six inches thick up to the 
first floor, or as high as may be necessary to fix the centres for the first 
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floor ; and the inside foundation wait, running north and south, and the three 
inside foundation walls running east and west (intended to receive the interior 
walls for the four rooms> each not less than fifty feet square in the clear, 
above mentioned,) shall be three feet thick up to the first floor, or as high 
as may be necessary to fix the centres for the first floor; when carried 
so far up, the outside walls shall be reduced to two feet in thickness, leaving 
a recess outside of one foot, and inside of six inches — and when carried so 
fir up, the inside foundation walls shall also be reduced, six inches on each 
side, to the thickness of two feet; centres shall then be fixed on the various 
recesses of six inches throughout, left for the purpose, the proper arches 
shall be turned, and the first floor laid ; the outside and the inside wall shall 
then be carried up to the thickness of two feet throughout, as high as may 
be necessary to begin the recess intended to fix the centres of the second 
floor, that is, the floor of the four rooms, each not less than fifty feet square 
in the clear, and for the landing in the north, and the landing in the south of 
the building, where the stairs are to go up — at this stage of the work, a 
chain, composed of bars of inch square iron, each bar about ten feet long, 
and linked together by hooks formed of the ends of the bars, shall be laid 
straightly and horizontally along the several walls, and shall be as tightly as 
possible worked into the centre of them throughout, and shall be secured 
wherever necessary, especially at all the angles, by iron clamps solidly fastened, 
so as to prevent cracking or swerving in any part ; centres shall then be laid, 
the proper arches turned for the second floor and landings, and the second 
floor and landings shall be laid ; the outside and the inside walls shall then 
be carried up of the same thickness of two feet throughout as high as may 
"be necessary to begin in the recess intended to fix the centres for the third 
floor and landings, and, when so far carried up, another chain similar in all 
respects to that used at the second story, shall be in like manner worked into 
the walls throughout, as tightly as possible, and clamped in the same way 
with equal care ; centres shall be formed, the proper arches turned, and the 
third floor and landings shall be laid : the outside and the inside walls shall 
then be carried up, of the same thickness of two feet throughout, as high as 
may be necessary to begin the recess intended to fix the centres for the roof; 
and, when so carried up, a third chain, in all respects like those used at the 
second and third stories, shall in the manner before described, be worked as 
tightly as possible into the walls throughout, and shall be clamped with equal 
care ; centres shall now be fixed in the manner best adapted for the roof, 
which is to form the ceiling for the third story, the proper arches shall be 
turned, and the roof shall be laid as nearly horizontally as may be, consis- 
tently with the easy passage of water to the eaves : the outside walls, still of 
the thickness of two feet throughout, shall then be carried up about two feet 
above the level of the platform, and shall have marble capping, with a strong 
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and neat iron railing thereon: The outside walls shall be faced with slabs or 
blocks of marble or granite, not less than two feet thick, and fastened to- 
gether with clamps securely sunk therein, — they shall be carried up flush 
from the recess of one foot formed at the first floor where the foundation out- 
side wall is reduced to two feet : The floors and landings, as well as the roof, 
shall be covered with marble slabs, securely laid in mortar; the slabs on the 
roof to be twice as thick as those on the floors. In constructing the walls, 
as well as in turning the arches, and laying the floors, landings, and roof, 
good and strong mortar and grout shall be used, so that no cavity whatever 
may any where remain. A furnace or furnaces for the generation of heated 
air shall be placed in the cellar, and the heated air shall be introduced in 
adequate quantity, wherever wanted, by means of pipes and flues inserted 
and made for the purpose in the walls, and as those walls shall be construct- 
ed. In case it shall be found expedient for the purposes of a library, or 
otherwise, to increase the number of rooms, by dividing any of those direct- 
ed to be not less than fifty feet square in the clear, into parts, the partition 
walls to be of solid materials. A room most suitable for the purpose, shall 
be set apart for the reception, and preservation of my books and papers, and 
I direct that they shall be placed there by my executors, and carefully pre- 
served therein. There shall be two principal doors of entrance into the col- 
lege, one into the entry or hall on the first floor, in the north of the building, 
and in the centre between the east and west walls, the other in the entry or 
hall in the south of the building, and in the centre between the east and 
west walls ; the dimensions to be determined by a due regard to the size of 
the entire building, to that of the entry, and to the purpose of the doors. 
The necessity for, as well as the position and size of other doors, internal or 
external, and also the position and size of the windows, to be, in like manner, 
decided on by a consideration of the uses to which the building is to be ap- 
plied, the size of the building itself, and of the several rooms, and of the ad- 
vantages of light and air : there should in each instance be double doors, those 
opening into the rooms to be what are termed glass doors, so as to increase 
the quantity of light for each room, and those opening outward to be of sub- 
stantial wood work well lined and secured ; the windows of the sec6nd and 
third stories I recommend to be made in the style of those in the first and 
second stories of my present dwelling house, North Water Street, on the 
eastern front thereof; and outside each window I recommend that a substan- 
tial and neat iron balcony be placed, sufficiently wide to admit the opening of 
the shutters against the walls ; the windows of the lower story to be in the 
same style, except that they are not to descend to the floor, but so far as the 
surbase, up to which the wall is to be carried, as is the case in the lower 
story of my house at my place in Passyunk Township. In minute particu- 
lars, not here noticed, utility and good taste should determine. There should 
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be at least four out-buildings, detached from the main edifice and from each 
other, and in such positions as shall at once answer the purposes of the in- 
stitution, and be consistent with the symmetry of the whole establishment : 
each building should be, as far as practicable, devoted to a distinct purpose ; 
in that one or more of those buildings, in which they may be most useful, I 
direct my executors to place my plate and furnittire of every sort. 

The entire square, formed by High and Chesnut streets, and Eleventh and 
Twelfth streets, shall be enclosed with a solid wall, at least fourteen inches 
thick, and ten feet high, capped with marble and guarded with irons on the 
top, so as to prevent persons from getting over ; there shall be two places of 
entrance into the square, one in the centre of the wall facing High street, and 
the other in the centre of the wall facing Chesnut street, at each place of 
entrance there shall be two gates, one opening inward, and the other out- 
ward those opening inward to be of iron, and in the style of the gates north 
and south of my Ranking House j and those opening outward to be of sub- 
stantial wood work, well lined and secured on the faces thereof with sheet- 
iron* The messuages now erected on the south-east corner of High and 
Twelfth streets, and on Twelfth street, to be taken down and removed as 
soon as the College and out-buildings shall have been erected, so that the 
establishment may be rendered secure and private. 

When the College and appurtenances shall have been constructed, and sup- 
plied with plain and suitable furniture and books, philosophical and experi- 
mental instruments and apparatus, and all other matters needful to carry my 
general design into execution ; the income, issues and profits of so much of 
the said sum of two millions of dollars as shall remain unexpended, shall be 
applied to maintain the said college according to my directions. 

1. The Institution shall be organized as soon as practicable, and to ac- 
complish the purpose more effectually, due public notice of the intended open- 
ing of the college shall be given—- so that there may be .an opportunity to 
make selections of competent instructors, and other agents, and those who 
may have the charge of orphans, may be aware of the provisions intended 
for them. 

2. A competent number of instructors, teachers, assistants, and other 
necessary agents shall be selected, and when needful, their places, from time 
to time, supplied: they shall receive adequate compensation for their ser- 
vices : but no person shall be employed, who shall not be of tried skill in his 
or ber proper department, of established moral character, and in all cases 
persons shall be chosen on account of their. merit, and not through favour or 
intrigue. 

3. As many poor white male orphans, between the age of six and ten 
years, as the said income shall be adequate to maintain, shall be introduced 
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into the college as soon as possible ; and from time to time, as there may be 
vacancies, or as increased ability from income may warrant, others shall be 
introduced. • 

4. On the application for admission, an accurate statement should be taken 
in a book, prepared for the purpose, of the name, birth-place, age, health, 
condition as to relatives, and other particulars useful to be known of each 
orphan. 

5. No orphan should be admitted until the guardians or directors of the 
poor, or a proper guardian or other competent authority, shall have given, 
by indenture, relinquishment, or otherwise, adequate power to the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Citizens of Philadelphia, or to directors, or others by them 
appointed, to enforce, in relation to each orphan, every proper restraint, and 
to prevent relatives or others from interfering with, or withdrawing such 
orphan from the institution. 

6. Those orphans, for whose admission application shall first be made, 
shall be first introduced, all other things concurring — and at all future times, 
priority of application shall entitle the applicant to preference in admissioti, 
all other things concurring ; but if there shall be, at any time, more appli- 
cants than vacancies, and the applying orphans shall have been born in dif- 
ferent places, a preference shall be giren— -first, to orphans born in the city 
of Philadelphia ; secondly, to those born in any other part of Pennsylvania ; 
thirdly ', to those born in the city of New York (that being the first port on 
the continent of North America at which I arrived :) and lastly, to those born 
in the city of New Orleans, being the first port on the said continent at which 
I first traded, in the first instance as first officer, and subsequently as master 
and part owner of a vessel and cargo. 

7. The orphans admitted into the College, shall be there fed with plain but 
wholesome food, clothed with plain but decent apparel, (no distinctive dress 
ever to be worn) and lodged in a plain but safe manner ; Due regard shall be 
paid to their health, and to this end their persons and clothes shall be kept 
clean, and they shall have suitable and rational exercise and recreations 
They shall be instructed in the various branches of a sound education, com- 
prehending reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, geography, navigation, 
surveying, practical mathematics, astronomy ; natural, chemical and experi- 
mental philosophy, the French and Spanish languages, (I do not forbid, but 
I do not recommend the Greek and Latin languages) — and such other learn- 
ing and science as the capacities of the several scholars may merit or war- 
rant : I would have them taught facts and things, rather than words or signs : 
and especially, I desire, that by every proper means a pure attachment to 
our Republican Institutions and to the sacred rights of conscience, as guar- 
anteed by our happy constitutions, shall be formed and fostered in the minds 
of the scholars. 
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8. Should it unfortunately happen, that any of the orphans admitted into 
the College y shall, from malconduct, have become unfit companions fpr the 
rest, and mild means of reformation prove abortive, they should no. longer 
Remain therein. 

9. Those scholars, who shall merit it, shall remain in the College until 
they shall respectively arrive at between fourteen and eighteen years of age; 
they shall then be bound out by the Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of Phila- 
delphia, or under their direction, to suitable occupations, as those of agricul- 
ture, navigation, arts, mechanical trades, and manufactures, according tp the 
capacities and acquirements of the scholars respectively, consulting, as far 
as prudence shall justify it, the inclinations of the several scholars, as to the 
occupation, art or trade, to be learned. 

, In relation* to the organization of the College and its appendages, I leave, 
necessarily, many details to the Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of Philadel- 
phia, and their successors ; and I do so, with the more confidence, as, from 
the nature of my bequests, and the benefit to result from thern, 1 trust , that 
my fellow-citizens of Philadelphia, will observe and evince especial care and 
anxiety in selecting members for their City Councils, and other agents* 
. There are, however, some restrictions, which I consider it my duty to pre* 
scribe, and to be, amongst others, conditions on which my bequest for said 
College is made, and to be enjoyed, namely ; first, I enjoin, and require, that 
jf, at the close of any year, the income of the fund devoted to the purposes 
pf the said College shall be more than sufficient for the maintenance of the 
Institution during that year, then the balance of the said income, after defray* 
ing such maintenance, shall be forthwith invested in good securities, there* 
after to be and remain a part of the capital ; but in no event, shall any part 
of the said capital be sold, disposed of, or pledged, to meet the current ex- 
penses of the said Institution, to which I devote the interest, income and 
dividends thereof, exclusively : Secondly, I enjoin and require that no eccle- 
siastic, missionary , or minister of any sect whatsoever, shall ever hold or 
exercise any station or duty whatever in the said College; nor shall any 
sucli, person ever be admitted for any purpose, or as a visiter, within the 
premises appropriated to the purposes of the said college : — In making this 
restriction, I do not mean to cast any reflection upon any sect or person 
whatsoever ; but, as there is such a multitude of sects, and such a diversity of 
opinion amongst them, I desire to keep the tender minds of the orphans, who 
are, to derive advantage from this bequest, free from the excitement which 
clashing doctrines and sectarian controversy are so apt to produce ; my 
desire is, that all the instructors and teachers in the College, shall take pains 
to instil into the minds of the scholars, the purest principles of morality, so 
that, pn their entrance into active life, they may from inclination and habit, 
evince benevolence towards their fellow creatures, and a love of truth) sobriety 
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and industry, adopting at the same time, such religious tenets as their ma* 
tured reason may enable them to prefer. If the income, arising from that 
part of the said sum of two millions of dollars, remaining after the construc- 
tion and furnishing of the College and outbuildings, shall, owing to the 
increase of the number of orphans applying for admission, or other cause, be 
inadequate to the construction of new buildings, or the maintenance and 
education of as many orphans as may apply for admission, then such further 
sum as may be necessary for the construction of new buildings and the 
maintenance and education of such further numbet of orphans, as can be 
maintained and instructed within such buildings as the said square of ground 
shall be adequate to, shall be taken from the final residuary fund hereinafter 
„ expressly referred to for the purpose, comprehending the income of my real 
estate in the city and county of Philadelphia, and the dividends of my stock 
in the Schuylkill Navigation Company— -my design and desire being, that 
the benefits of said institution, shall be extended to as great a number of 
orphans, as the limits of the said square and buildings therein can accom- 
modate. 

XXII. And as to the further sum of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
part of the residue of my personal estate, in trust, to invest the same secure* 
ly, and to keep the same so invested, and to apply the income thereof exclu- 
sively to the following purposes: that is to say— 

1. To lay out, regulate, curb, light and pave a passage or street, on the' 
east part of the city of Philadelphia, fronting the river Delaware, not less 
than twenty-one feet wide, and to be called Delaware Avenue, extending 
from Vine to Cedar street, all along the east part of Water street squares, 
and the west side of the logs, which form the heads of the docks, or there- 
abouts; and to this intent to obtain such Acts of Assembly, and to make 
such purchases or agreements, as will enable the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Citizens of Philadelphia, to remove or pull down all the buildings, fences and 
obstructions which may be in the way, and to prohibit all buildings, fences, 
or erections of any kind to the eastward of said Avenue; to fill up the heads 
of such of the docks as may not afford sufficient room for the said street'; 
to compel the owners of wharves to keep them clean, and covered completely 
with gravel or other hard materials, and to be so levelled that water will not 
remain thereon after a shower of rain; to completely clean and keep clean 
all the docks within the limits of the city, fronting on the Delaware J and 
to pull down all platforms carried out, from the east part of the city over 
the river Delaware, on piles or pillars. 

2. To pull down and remove all Wooden buildings, as well those made 
of wood and other combustible materials, as those called brick-paned, or 
frame buildings filled in with bricks, that are erected within the limits of 
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the city of Philadelphia, and also to prohibit the erection of any such build- 
ing, within the said city's limits at any future time, 

3. To regulate, widen, pave and curb Water street, and to distribute the 
Schuylkill water therein upon the following plan, that is to say— -that Water 
street be widened east and west from Vine street, all the way to South ' 
street, in like manner as it is from the front of my dwelling to the front of 
my stores on the west side of Water street, and the regulation of the curb* 
stones continued at the same distance from one another as they axe at pre* 
sent opposite to the said dwelling and stores, so that the regulation of the 
said street be not less than thirty-nine feet wide, and afford a large and conr 
venient footway, clear of obstructions and incumbrances of every nature, 
and the cellar doors on which, if anv shall be permitted, not to extend from 
the buildings on to the footway more than four feet; the said width to be 
increased gradually, as the fund shall permit, and as the capacity to remove 
impedimepts shall increase, until there shall be a correct and permanent 
regulation of Water street, on the principles above stated, so, that it may 
run north and south as straight as possible. That the ten feet middle alley, 
belonging to the public, and running from the centre of the east squares to 
Front street, all the way down across Water street to the river Delaware, 
be kept open and cleansed as city property, all the way from Vine to South 
street; that such part of each centre or middle alley as runs from Front to 
Water street, be arched over with bricks or stone, in so strong a maimer as 
to facilitate the building of plain and permanent stone steps and platforms, 
so that they *oay be washed and kept constantly clean; and that the con- 
tinuance of the said alleys, from the east side of Water street, be curbed all 
the way to the river Delaware, and kept open forever. (I understand that 
those middle or centre alleys were left open in the first* plan of the lots, on 
the east front of the city, which were granted from the east side of Front 
street to the river Delaware, and that each lot on said east front has con* 
tributed to make those alleys, by giving a part of their ground in proportion 
to the size of each lot; those alleys were in the first instance, and still are, 
considered public property, intended for the convenience of the inhabitants 
residing in Front street, to go down to the river for water and other pur> 
poses; but, owing to neglect or to some other cause, on the part of those 
who have had the care of the city property, several encroachments have 
been made on them by individuals, by wholly occupying, or building over 
them, or otherwise, and in that way the inhabitants, more particularly those 
who reside in the neighborhood, are deprived of the benefit of that whole- 
some air, which their opening and cleansing throughout would afford.) That 
the iron pipes, in Water street, which, by being of smaller size, than those 
in the other streets, and too near the surface of the. ground, cause constant 
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leaks, particularly in the winter season, which in many places render the 
street impassable, be taken up and replaced by pipes of the same size, quality 
and dimensions in every respect, and laid down as deeply from the surface 
of the ground, as the iron pipes, which are laid in the main streets of the 
pity; and as it respects pumps for Schuylkill water and fire-plugs in Water 
street, that one of each be fixed at the south-west corner of Vine and Water 
streets, and so running southward, one of each near the steps of the centre 
alley, going up to Front street; one of each at the south-west corner of 
Sassafras and Water streets, one of each near the steps of the centre alley 
going up to Front street, and so on at every south-west corner of all the 
main streets and Water street, and of the centre alleys of every square, as 
far as South or Cedar street; and when the same shall have been completed, 
that all Water street shall be repaved by the best workmen, in the most 
complete manner, with the best paving water-stones, after the height of the 
curbstones shall have been regulated throughout, as well as the ascent and 
descent of the street, in such manner as to conduct the water through the 
main streets and the centre alleys to the river Delaware, as far as practi- 
cable; and whenever any part of the street shall want to be raised, to use 
nothing bat good paving gravel for that purpose, so as to make the paving 
as permanent as possible* By all which improvements, it is my intention 
to place and maintain the section of the city above referred to, in a condition 
which will correspond better with the general cleanliness and appearance of 
the whole city, and be more consistent with the safety, health, and comfort 
of the citizens. And my mind and will are, that all the income, interest, 
and dividends of the said capital sum of five hundred thousand dollars, shall 
be yearly, and every year, expended upon the said objects, in the order in 
which I have stated them, as closely as possible, and upon no other objects 
until those enumerated shall have been attained: and, when those objects 
shall have been accomplished, I authorize and direct the said, the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Citizens, to apply such part of the income of the said Capital 
sum of five hundred thousand dollars, as they may think proper, to the fur- 
ther improvement, from time to time, of the eastern or Delaware- front of 
the city, 

XXIII. I give and bequeath to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
sum of Three Hundred Thousand Dollars, for the purpose of internal 
improvements by canal navigation, to be paid into the State treasury by my 
executors, as soon as such laws shall have been enacted by the constituted 
authorities of the said Commonwealth as shall be necessary, and amply 
sufficient to carry into effect, or to enable the constituted authorities of the 
city of Philadelphia to carry into effect the several improvements above 
specified; namely, 1* Laws, to cause Delaware Avenue, as above described, 
to be made, paved, curbed and lighted ; to cause the buildings, fences, and 
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other obstructions now existing, to be abated and removed ; and to prohibit the 
creation of any such obstructions to the eastward of said Delaware Avenue ; 
2. Laws, to cause all wooden buildings, as above described, to be removed, 
and to prohibit their future erection within the limits of the city of Philadel- 
phia ; 3. Laws, providing for the gradual widening, regulating, paving and 
curbing Water street, as hereinbefore described, and also for the repairing 
the middle alleys, and introducing the Schuylkill water, and pumps, as before 
specified — all which objects may, 1 persuade myself, be accomplished on 
principles at once just in relation to individuals, and highly beneficial to the 
public : the said sum, however, not to be paid, unless said laws be passed 
within one year after my decease. 

XXIV. And as it regards the remainder cf said residue of my personal 
estate, in trust, to invest the same in good securities, and in like manner to 
invest the interest and income thereof, from time to time, so that the whole 
shall form a permanent fund; and to apply the income of the said fund, 

1st. To the further improvement and maintenance of the aforesaid College, 
as directed in the last paragraph of the XXIst clause of this Will. 

2d. To enable the Corporation of the city of Philadelphia to provide more 
effectually than they now do, for the security of the persons and property 
of the inhabitants of the said city, by a competent police, including a suffi- 
cient number of watchmen, really suited to the purpose: and to this end, L 
recommend a division of the city into watch districts, or four parts* each 
under a proper head, and that, at least two watchmen shall, in each round 
or station, patrol together. 

3d. To enable the said Corporation to improve the city property, and the 
general appearance of the city itself, and, in effect, to diminish the burden of 
taxation, now most oppressive, especially on those who are the least able to 
bear it : — 

To all which objects, the prosperity of the city, and the health and com- 
fort of its inhabitants, I devote the said fund as aforesaid, and direct the 
income thereof to be applied yearly, and every year forever, after providing 
for the College as hereinbefore directed, as my primary object. But, if the 
said City shall knowingly and wilfully violate any of the conditions herein- 
before and hereinafter mentioned, then I give and bequeath the said remain- 
der, and accumulations, to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, for the pur- 
pose of internal navigation ; exceping, however, the rents, issues and profits 
of my real estate in the city and county of Philadelphia, which shall forever 
be reserved and applied to maintain the aforesaid College, in the manner 
specified in the last paragraph of the XXIst clause of this Will : And if the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania shall fail to apply this or the preceding 
bequest to the purposes before mentioned, or shall apply any part thereof to 
any other use, or shall, for the term of one year from the time of my 
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decease, fail or omit to pass the laws hereinbefore specified for promoting the 
improvement of the city of Philadelphia, then I give, devise and bequeath the 
said remainder and accumulations (the rents aforesaid always excepted and 
reserved for the College as aforesaid) to the United States of America, for the 
purposes of internal navigation, and no other. 

Provided, nevertheless, and I do hereby declare, that all the preceding 
bequests and devices of the residue of my estate to the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Citizens of Philadelphia, are made upon the following express conditions, that 
is to say : — >First 9 That none of the moneys, principal, interest, dividends or 
rents arising from the said residuary devise and bequest, shall at any time be 
applied to any other purpose or purposes whatever, than those herein men- 
tioned and appointed ; Second, That separate accounts, distinct from the other 
accounts of the Corporation, shall be kept by the said Corporation, concerning 
the said devise, bequest, College and funds, and of the investment and applica- 
tion thereof: and that a separate account or accounts of the same shall be kept 
in bank, not blended with any other account, so that it may at all times appear, 
on examination by a committee of the Legislature, as hereinafter mentioned; 
that my intentions had been fully complied with : Third, That the said Cor- 
poration render a detailed account annually, in duplicate, to the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at the commencement of the session, 
one copy for the Senate, and the other for the House of Representatives, 
concerning the said devised and bequeathed estate, and the investment and 
application of the same, and also a report in like manner of the state of the 
said College, and shall submit all their books, papers, and accounts touching 
the same, to a committee or committees of the Legislature for examination, 
when the same shall be required. 

4th. The said Corporation shall also cause to be published in the month of 
January, annually, in two or more newspapers, printed in the city of Phila- 
delphia, a concise but plain account of the state of the trusts, devises and 
bequests herein declared and made, comprehending the condition of the said 
College, the number of scholars, and other particulars needful to be publicly 
known, for the year next preceding the said month of January, annually. 

XXV. And whereas, 1 have executed an assignment, in trust, of my bank- 
ing establishment, to take effect the day before my decease, to the intent that 
all the concerns thereof may be closed by themselves, without being blended 
with the concerns of my general estate, and the balance remaining to be paid 
over to my executors : Now, I do hereby direct my executors* hereinafter 
mentioned, not to interfere with the said trust in any way except to see that 
the same is faithfully executed, and to aid the execution thereof by all such 
acts and deeds as may be necessary and expedient to effectuate the same, so 
that it may be speedily closed, and the balance paid over to my executors, to 
go, as in my Will, into the residue of my estate: And I do hereby authorize. 
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eatd batik shall be received, and shall not be wanted for the discharge of the 
debts due thereat, to invest the same in good securities, in the names of my 
executors, and to hand over the same to them, to be disposed of according to 
this my Will. 

XXVI. Lastly, 1 do hereby nominate and appoint Timothy Paxson, 
Thomas P. Cope, Joseph Roberts, William J. Duane and John A. Barclay, 
executors of this my last Will and Testament : I recommend to them to close 
the concerns of my estate as expeditiously as possible, and to see that my 
intentions in respect to the residue of my estate are and shall be strictly 
eomplied with: and I do hereby revoke all other Wills by me heretofore 

made* 

la witness, I, the said Stephen Girard, have to this my last Will and Tes- 
tament, contained in thirty-five pages, set my hand at the bottom of each 
page, and my hand and seal at the bottom o( this page ; the said Will execut- 
ed, from motives of prudence, in duplicate, this sixteenth day of February, 
Mai the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty. 

STEPHEN GIRARD, [seal.] 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the said Stephen^ 
Girard, at and for his last Will and Testament, in the 
presence of us, who have at his request hereunto sub- 
scribed our names as witnesses thereto, in the presence of 
the said Testator, and of each other, Feb. 16, 1830. 

JOHN H. IRWIN, 
SAMUEL ARTHUR, 
6. H. CARPENTER. 

WHEREAS, I, Stephen Girard, the Testator named in the foregoing Will 
and Testament, dated the sixteenth day of February, eighteen hundred and 
thirty, have, since the execution thereof, purchased several parcels and pieces 
of real estate, and have built sundry Messuages, all which, as well as any 
real estate that I may hereafter purchase, it is my wish and intention to pass 
by the said Will : Now, I do hereby republish the foregoing last Will and 
Testament, dated February 16, 1830, and do confirm the same in all parti- 
culars. In witness, I, the said Stephen Girard, set my hand and seal here- 
unto, the twenty -fifth day of December, eighteen hundred and thirty. 

STEPHEN GIRARD, [seal.] 

Signed, teibd, published, and declared by the said Stephen" 

Girard, as and for a republication of hie last Will and 

Testament, in the presence of us, who at his request, have I 

hereunto subscribed our names as witnesses thereto, in j 

'the presence of the said Testator and of each other, De- 1 

ceinber 25tU, I $30. j 

JOHN H. IRWIN, 
SAMUEL ARTHUR, 
JNO. THOMSON. 
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WHEREAS, I, Stephen Girard, the Testator named in the foregoing 
Will and Testament, dated February 16, 1&30, have, since the execution 
thereof, purchased several parcels and piece* of land and real estate, and 
have built sundry Messuages, all which, as well as any real estate that I may 
hereafter purchase, it is my intention to pass by said Will ; And whereas, ifl 
particular, I have recently purchased from Mr. William Parker, the Mansion 
House, out-buildings, and forty-five acres and some perches of land, called 
Peel Hall, on the Ridge Road, in Perm Township ; Now, I declare it to be 
my intention, and I direct, that the Orphan establishment, provided for in 
my said Will, instead of being built as therein directed upon my square of 
ground between High and Chesnut and Eleventh and Twelfth streets in the 
city of Philadelphia, shall be built upon the estate so purchased from Mr. W* 
Parker, and I hereby devote the said estate to that purpose, exclusively, in 
the same manner as I had devoted the said square, hereby directing that all 
the improvements and arrangements for the said Orphan establishment pre* 
scribed by my said Will as to said square, shall be made and executed upon 
the said estate, just as if I had in my Will devoted the said estate to said 
purpose — consequently, the said square of ground is to constitute, and I de- 
clare it to be a part of the residue and remainder of my real and personal 
estate, and given and devised for the same uses and purposes as are declared 
in section twenty of my Will, it being my intention that the said square of 
ground shall be built upon and improved in such a manner as to secure a 
safe and permanent income for the purposes stated in said twentieth section. 
In witness whereof, I, the said Stephen Girard, set my hand and seal here- 
unto, the twentieth day of June, eighteen hundred and thirty-one. 

STEPHEN GIRARD, [seal.) 

Signed, sealed, published, and declared by the said Stephen^ 
Girard, as and for a republication of his last Will and 
Testament, and a further direction in relation to the real 
estate therein mentioned, in the presence of us, who, at 
his request, have hereunto subscribed our names as wit- 
nesses thereto, in the presence of the said Testator, and 
of each other, June 20, 1831. 

S. H. CARPENTER, 
L. BARDIN, 
SAMUEL ARTHUR. 

Philadelphia, December 31st, 1831. — Then personally appeared Samuel 
Arthur and S. H. Carpenter, two of the witnesses to the foregoing Will and 
the second Codicil or republication thereof, and on their oaths did say, that 
they were present, and did see and hear Stephen Girard, the testator in the 
said Will and second republication thereof named, sign, seal, publish, and de- 
clare the same as and for his last Will and Testament, and republication 
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thereof, and that at the doing thereof, he was of sound mind, memory and 
understanding, to the best of their knowledge and belief; and at the same 
time appeared Jno. Thomson, one of the witnesses to the first republication 
of said Will, and on his solemn affirmation did say that he was present, and 
did see and hear Stephen Girard, the testator in the first republication of said 
Will, named, sign, seal, publish, and declare the same as and for a republi- 
cation of his last Will and Testament. And the said Samuel Arthur, an- 
other of the witnesses to said first republication of said Will, on his oath did 
further say, that he was present, and did see and hear Stephen Girard, the 
testator in the first republication of said Will, named, sign, seal, publish and 
declare the same as and for a republication of his last Will and Testament, 
and they both did say that at the doing thereof, be was of sound mind, 
memory, and understanding, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 

Coram, 

J. HUMES, Register. 

December 31, 1831. — Timothy Paxson and Thomas P. Cope, two of the 
Executors, affirmed, and Joseph Roberts, William J. Duane, and John A. 
Barclay, the other Executors, sworn, and letters testamentary granted unto 
them. 
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